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PREFACE 

t - * 

During the last four years, the New York City Urban ' 
League has^*deve loped and operated a set of 14 
^ expeximental educational projects called the New York 
City Urban League' Street Academy Program. These projects 
were initiated for the primary purpose of .e^ducationally 
assisting the youngsters in our communities who had been 
acMemieally unsuccessful and droplped out of the public 
' school system. • / . ' . • 

The disproportionate failures of minority group 
youngsters in the pubiic'school ' sy'st^m' as compared to 
majority ypungsters, was th^ initial impetus that led 
' 'to ; the,, establishment of the Academy projects that are 
analogous to, but in n\any aspects different from'^ the ^ 
traditional education-al school . system.. 

. * Once operative, some youngsters ih the Street Academy 
Prograni-si^nificant'ly^- improved their 'academic per'formance , 
•entered college, aild obtai^ned College degrees. This^ rapid 
growth of the Acadelfty concept and the positive results 
exemplified by its students upon graduation has been a 
source of extreme pleasure for the New, York <5ity Urban 
League and the National Urban League. 



Many individuals "and groups have 'been instrumental^ 
^[ the development and' operation of the Street Academy • 
Program. While it is not possible to list every/ individual 
and every group, we would like to publicly thank them. A 
veVy special thanks must be said to the corporate sponsors 
of the Academies. Another special thanks must.be said to 
oiir own beloved" Dr. Suscin Bryant. 

The New York Urban League, jointly with the National 
Urban League, engaged the' services, of the Human Affairs ^ 
' Res^^arch Center to perform an in-def)th asse3sment of the 
Street Academy Progiram. The New ^ork. City Urban League^ 
and .the National Urban League determined thkt the Human ^<»^ 
Affairs Research Center had the necessary broad research 
experience, knowledgfe^ and sensitivity about the pr«>grams 
and the communities in 'which 'the^ Adademies were located 
to conduct a meaningful sbudy. ' . - 

It is 'the sin6^rp hope' of the New York City Urban 
League and the" National JUfrban Il^eague that our pdoneering 
effbrt, the* New J York 'vGity 'Urban ^League Street Academy 
Program, on behalf ''of quality integ^rated education for all 
.students, will, accelerate the achievement' of .this goal. 
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Livingston Wingate 
Executive' Director 
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PROLOGUE 



Programs for ''disadvantaged" persons havie been primari- 

ly concerned with changin^g characteristics and developrtlental 

patterns of individuals \f7ho hjave achieved below expectatio^ 

in school.. The "disadvantaged" are predominantly poor | 

people who live in urban sluns; ^ large proportion of theirjl 

are members of minority groufs, mainly Negroe^ and Puerto 

Ricans or other Spanish summed Americans who have suf^ejred 

long-standing personal and racial discrimination. ' 

♦ 

The billions of dollars* and the myriad of special e^du- 
cational and occupational programs which. have been directed 
toward ""solving the personal and group prob^lems of the^ "dis^ 
advantaged," have not, up to ^the present, materially, improved,, 
their relative* economic, social or political positions in 

America. While the goifls of such speci-^1 programs^ have been 

/ 

worthy, the programs have been built upon models ^ and with 

underlying philosophies which are essfentia],ly negative. 

" \ ' ' ' ^ ) 
These models and prototypes are based on the ass,umption that 

« . * ^\ ' 

the individual comes to the program as a prqdvict of a deficient 

t ^ ' . ' 

("deprived", or. "disadvantaged") cultural background, and 
consequently, he has certain defects which rjiust be corrected. 
It can be similarly asse:rted that the traditional, com- 

pensatory instructional models for Negroes and ^Puerto Ricang 

. * ) > 
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engender' in both students and teachers enlarged negative and 

a:5Lt agonistic attrtitudes. Too often, these models produce 

instructo^orial situations in which the learner is assumed 

to defective ^Ci^feriOr) and 'consequently, he is resent- 

f ul , unreceptiVe and les^ productive . 

^ - * ^ , r- 

^ ' ' ■ <-N • 

What is needed are new instructional models for pro-* 

' ^ ' ^ 4 

gjrams which spek to help, Negroes- and 'Puerto Ricans — models 
assuming no cultural de'ficiendies , but recognized cultural 
differences. -Commitment ^ to this concept the ^asic philo- 
sophy of special programs for Negroes and Ptijerto Ricans' re- 
quires a viewing of the learner as being' simply different, 
not defective, and in need of appropriate .personal and aca- 

^demic instruction. Inherent in a program so conceived, is the 
bi-culturalization of -the learner, not just his assimilation 
into, the"' larger culture,^ thus enabling the dearner to func- 

.t'iok in his own culture and to exercise all of his -options 
in the larger culture equally with others. 

• ' We need to recognize that the self -operating "melting 
pot" has ;riot and will not operate with respect to the non- 
white subcultures of the United States, as it did for the 
Irish, Jewish, Italian and other white subcultures, unless 

-arid "until the non-white subcultures are accorded the same de 
gree of validity as has been granted all other'^ultures • 
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So long as the ^^gro an'd Puertj^ Rican subcultures are con- ^ * 
sidered to be "deficient cultures" they will not be ac- 

• corded' national validity, ^ 

* ' ' ^ Programs founded upon new instructional models may 
. not necessarily signif ican'tly differ in appearance from 

'those based upon the old deficient, disadvantaged, ^ compen^ 
s^tory J models . There ^re at least six majbr identifiable 
basic requirements in all. reliable and valid educational 
programs. THese are: (1) clear identif iQ^tion of popula- 
tion served; (2) subst^tive content; (3) structure and 
organization k (4) appropriate ij|;istructional methods aJid 
materials ;' (5) competent staff; and (6)^evaluation. Based 
on the learning theory of individual differences, there "can 
. be* instructional diffe<i^nces in content, Structure, organ- 
ization, methods, materials, and staff competencies based 
upon the needs of- the learner. In the new models herein 
discussec^^ New York Urban League Street Academy Projects, . 
thes'fe differences are viewed no,t as defects hut as sources 
of knowledge and infbrmation which can improve and enhance 



'the learning process. *' 

^ * ^'-^ ^ ' . 

Street Academies'" discussed ^n^ this evaluatidn report ^ * 

are outstanding attempts to devQ.lop p<^.sitive culturally dif- 

- - ^ ' . . , ^ f 

• ferent instiucti'&nal^ models* and prototypes.. Regular schoo^L 

.programs are, for tJie most part, utilizing the compensatory, j 




p- 



deficit disadvantagejd models an^d ''they are relatively slow 
to change. , . " 

The Academy projects Can be a useful supplement to 
the regular school progr^ in that they have greater pro- 
gram f lejxibility , and greater freedojn to experiinen6. 
Academy projects are educational vehicles for the develop-^ 
ment of new theories, practices, models and programs which, 
if proven effective in New York City context, will have 
enormous v^lue in the totality of American Education in 
general, and in American urbaii education Specifically. 



Dr. '<3eorge E., Blair 
■ Principal Investigator 

I 
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CHAPTER I 

j 

INTRODUCTION ' \ 



Background of the Academies 

CP 

The New York City Urban League Street Academy Pro- 
^gram is a set of 14 semi-autonomous experimental projects 
desigzjed to re-orient alienated youth, particularly high 
school dropdiit^^^^^^to the realities of American society. 
Participation in "the Street Academy Program is voluntary. 
Pa;rticipants register in the program for a variety of 
reasons and remain until the program satisfies ' their needs 
or until the Academy staff or participants decide the 
'Academy Program cannot satisfy their needs. 

iPwelve of the Academies, are known a? Street Academies 
and two of the Academies are known as Academies of Transi- 
tion. Each of the 14 Academies is financed by *a corporate 
sponsor and is known by the name of the ^ corporate sponsor. 

Street Academies are multi-purpose, experimental, 
education induction centers. The 12 Street Academies are: 

— American Airlines • ' . 

* — American Express 
^ * --Atlant^c^Richfield-^:.x... ^ 15^ ^ 

— Burlington Industries 



— Celanes#' 

' — Chase Manhattan Bank 
— First National -City Bank 
^ — Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
"McGraw-Hill 
— Morgan Guaranty Trust 
— Pan American 

— ^Union Carbide * ^ % 

Academies of Transition . are multi-purpose, experimental 
basic education centers. Th^^ two Academies of Transi- 

; ■ ■ . \ 

tion are : . 

— International Business Machines 
— Time-Life 

The 14 Academies operate in three distinct sequen-^ 
tial phases. Phase T is the Street Academy, Phasa II is 
the Academy of Transition, and Phase III is the, Colleg'e 
Prepairatory School: ' ^ 

: . - . 

Phase .1: Street Academy 

' The major objective of the Street Academy is to 
' ' reconnect alienated youth to the educational 

process. This is done by means of , informal 
learning devices. There are 11 of these 
Academies currently operating. 

16 ^ 



Phase II: AcadeitTy of Transition 
* V The^,.major objective of the Academy of Transi- 
« tion is to prepare graduates of the Street 

•* , Academy for entry into fdrmal learning situations 
' sphere are two of these Academies currently operat 

/, 

Phase III: College Preparatory School 

The 'major objective of the College Pr.eparatory 
School is to prepare' graduates of the Academy of 
Transition for admission to college. There are 
two prepa;ratory schools currently in 'operation. 

Street Academies and .Academies of Transition operate 
under the aegis of the Ndw York City U^rban League* The 
two Preparatory Schools — Harlem Academy Newark Prep- 

aratory School — are independent of the Urban League but 
accept graduates of the Academies of .Transition on a fee. 
basis. , V 

The need for the Street Academy Projects is dramati- 
cally manifested in the drop-out rate of Black and Puerto 
Rican s^:udents in the New York City public schools. Fifty- 
two per cent p^f the more than 1,200,000 students in the 



city's public school system are Black and Puer'to Rican. 
An estimated 65% of the Black and Puerto Rican students 
entering the ninth grade fail to graduate with their 
12th grade class four years later. They either drop out 
voluntarily or are expelled from the system. This drop- 
out rate compares with an average rate of 15% for New York ' , 
State , exclusive of New York ' City . * 

Due to limited financial resources ^nd out of prac- 
tical necessity, the Street Academies have had to focus on 
Black alienated .youth' as their initial prLmafy target clien- 
tele. In orc^er to make these^ youth more self-actualized, 
productive and happy'/ the Street Academies have tri^d to 
incorporate basic derao-craiiic principles and practices. 

They have attempted to impart basic knowledge which is nec- 

r * - * ' 

essary to enable individuals" in a free sbciety to make 

\ ' . * f^l? 

effectJLve , choices ' amdrLg ^tsfie best alternative ■ courses of 

.■ ^ ■ ■ r\ ' ' 

action. Essent^ially , this includes making choices from -r^f ^ 
among the best aspects of white middle .class culture as we^l" 
as from the best aspects of the Black and Puerto Rican 
cultural heritage. ' ^.z- 

One of the major tasks of the Street Academy phase is 
,tQ mptivate youngs'ters to earn a high school diploma. Part 



\ 

of the motivational task involves building .up the young- 
ster's pride 'in himself and in his cultural heritage. The 
instruction is very informal and tailored as much as pos- 
sible to the ip^diVidual needs of the student. Great. stress 
is placed on ^Aslc -Ei^glish , mathematics and reading. ' Drop- 
outs from the public high schools-'are tiie primary target * 
clientele of this phase. 

The Academies of Transitioli Qjcp,^,., into being in 19 66 on 
the basis of a grant ,from the Ford Foundation. The Academy 
of Transition phase provides more formal learning situations. 
More emphasis is placed on the self-discipline necessary for 
academic studies. Graduates 6f the Street Academics are the^ 
target clielttele of this phase of the Street Academy project^ 

Re-entry into Preparatory School for the purpose of ^ 
obtaining a high school diploma and admission to college or 
other ±ormsM of post-secondary education is the third phase 

of the Street A^rademy projects, ^la, 196 7, Harlem Preparatory. 

' ' J 
School was founded , for the purpose of accepting graduates of 

the Academies of Transition. Prior to that time, Newark 

Preparatory School, a private accredited, high school, was 

ireceiving ^the graduates of the Academies of Transition. 

The Street Academies, although constituting the first 

phase of the program, did not become fully operational until 



1968. r International Business Machines Street Academy cind 
Celanebe Street Academy were organized in early- 1968. By 
the middle of that year all the remaining Academics had 
secure4 financial 'sponsorshiip from private corporations 
and werje made operational. . ^ - * 

-?Ph2 street work concept is a uniquely innovative feature^ 
of the Street Academies Projects. Street workers have^been 
described by Mr. Livingston WingatS/ Executive Director of 
the Ijlew York City Urban League, as "brokers between identi-_ 
fiable human needs and resources that can satisfy those needs. 



Purposes and Procedures of the Study - 

This' evaluation study covers the period of March 1, 19 70 

to^JxiWe 30 , 19 70. * ' . ' 

(n evaluating the New York City Urban League Street 

Academy Program, the Human Affairs* Research Center h^ad three 

major study objectives. The three major study objectives were 

^ \ — to assess the effectiveness of the New York, City 
Urfcian League Street Academy Program 

— to assess the program operations of each Street 
< i^cademy . " . . ^ 

— to recommen^J ways in which, each Academy and the total 
•^r-Street Academy Program could be improved 



Data CollLection Procedures -i' 

I 

Datia for this evaluation study were collected m a 
variety lof ways'. The seven maj^or data collection pro-- 



ceduresj were 



— review of all available relevant documents related 
to the Street Academy Program- 

— utilization of staff and students ^d^ta collection 
instruments V ^ 

— individual and group interviews and meetings with 
s:taf£ members of the New York City and National 
Urban League 

— individual and group interviews and meetings with 
.members of the Street Academy staff 

— ^andividual and group interv iews and meetings with 
^current and former students of the Street, Academy 
/Program / 

-fon-site visitations to all operational. Street ^ 
/ Academies - 



' — review of the budget for, each Academy 

/ ' " ■ 

Lima/tations of the Study 

Fiv^ major factors imposed limitations on th^^s study 
fLv^ major limitations of this study were: 
1. All of the Academie3 had been in .operation for a 
substantial period of time prior to the involve- 
ment of the Human Affairs Research Center evalua- 

, tion staff, The Human Affairs Research Center 

*^ ^ ^ 



undertook its activities in March, 1970; all 
Academies had been in operation since '1968 or* 
earlier, ^ 

Inadequate provisionis v?ere made in the Academies 
for the systematic collection of data relative to 
the content, procedures, participants and staff 
members in the projects,. 'Data collection instru- 
ments were developed by the H^iman* Affairs Research 
Center to facilitate evaluation. 

Availability of some data ^as- relatively sporadic 
and incomplete, " Some categories of data were 
lacking for certain participants and staff mewb^rs 

in the Academies, . 

The participants in many Academies constituted an 
unstable population for study. Many were reported 
to have attended quite irregularly; however,- since 
inadequate^attendance records were available to 
the evaluation team, it was not possible to account 
for this irregularity in the description of the 
participants. 

There was, to some degree, a la^rk of contirmity \ 

\ 

in the Academies studied. The discontinuities in 
the Academies are described in Chapter IV of this ) 
study " * ' ■ * , 
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CHAPTER II 



PARTICIPANTS AND STAFF 



The Urban League Street Academy Program consisted of 
14 distinct, related, semi-autonomous educational pro- 
jects. Eleven of the Street Academies were operational; 
one of . the Street Academies, Celanese, was not operational • 
The two Academies* of ^Tpransition were'* operational. 



Student Sata for the 11 Street Academies and the 
two Academies of Transitiqn are presented collectively for 
clarity. Student mobility among Street Academies and be- 
tween the Academies of Transition has been accounted for in 
this presentation • Iridivi^Jual students were counted only 
once* . . * / 



Total Student Enrollment 

During the academic year, September 1969 , to June 1970, 
1,118 students registered in the 11 Street Academies 
and the two Academies of 'Tran^ition\ Most of the 'students 
entering the Academies werei-^drop-outs from the^ public schools 
.Table 1 presents, the total students registered in ejdich ■ 
Academy during 1969-70, \ 



Ta b-le X " 

Academies ' Total Student Registrajiion 1969-70 

f « . 

Ac^d^my ' ^ ' Student Registration ^ 

American' Ai^rlines 9,3 

American Express ^ 51 

Atlantic Richfield ' 105 * , 

Burlingtbn Industries 43 

Celanese . 0* 

Chase Manhattan Bank ^ 40 " . 

.First National City Bank 94 

International Business Machines 10 5 

« 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust , ^95*^ 

McGraw-Hill * . • '^^^ 

Morgan Guarant^^ 110 

Pan_ American , . 61 

Time-^Life .103 

Union Carbide ' lQ3 

Total ' 1/118 • 



'*Data''^not available 

The total number of registrants ranged from a low of 40 
fpr the Chase Manhattan Academy to a' high of 115 for the McGraw 
Hi'll. Academy. The average total enrollment for the 13 Academies 
for which information was available was 86. ^ 

. ' ^ 24 



Selected. Characteristics of Total Student Registration 

Three selected characteristics of the total student regis- 

tration are herein presented. Selected student ch-aracteristics 

presented are: {'!!) Ethnic-Race; , (2) Sex, and (3) Age. ♦ 

Ethnic-Race of the total student registration is presented 

in Table 2, * ^ • ' ' ' > < . * ' 



Table 2 

Ethnic-Race of Tot^l ^Registration 



c , 



I 



Academy Black 

American Airlines • 54 

American jExptess* , 37 

Atlantic Richfield 103 

•Burlington Industries 4 3 
* * 

Celanese ^ * 0* 

Chase Manhattan Bank 40 
First 'National City Bank 84 



IBM 

>Manuf acturers Hanover 

Trust 

McGraw-Hill • 

Morgan guaranty Trust 

Pan American 

Time- Life , 

Union Carbide 

Total 

5*,* Data' ifiot available'' ' 



98- 

83 

101 
27 
61 
96 
87 

914 

11 



Puerto Rican 

i ' 

' 39 
14 

■ 2 . _ 
0 

0* 

0 
9 
6 

12 . . 
14 
83 
0 

6 * 
S . ' , 
A90 



Wh 1 -hp 




Total 


n 

u • 




93 


0 




51 


0 




105 


0 




43 • 


0* 




0* 


0 




40 


1 




94 


• 1 ■ 




105 


' 0 




• 95 


0 




115 • 


y 




110 


0 




61 


1 




103 


11 




103 , 



14 



25^ 



1/118. 



The total number of Black students was 914 and comprised 
82% of €tie students* Puerto Rican (1^0) and White (14) student 
represented lli^and 1%, respectively. E^ry Academy except 
'Morgan Guaranty, which served mainly Puerto. Ricans, has a 



majority' of Black students • 



Sex of the total student registration, is presented in 
Table 3. , 

i Table 3 'v 



Sex of Total Registration 

. Male 



Academy 
American Airlines 
American Express * 
^ Atlantic . Richfield 
Burlington Industries ' 
Celanese ' , ' 
Chase Manhattan 
First National City Bank 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
McGraw-Hill^ 
Morgan Guaranty 
Pan American 
Time-T'Iifife • 
Union Carbide 

Total 



*Data hot^^a^^^ilab3.e ^ 



Female 



Total 



63 ' . 


30 


93 


35 


16 


51 


98 


7 


^ 105 


24 


19 


- . 43 


0* 




0- 


34 . ^ 


6 


40 


76 


18 


94 


76 


29; • 


105 


63 




95 


105 


.10 


115 


89 


* 

21 


110 


41 


20 


61 


75 


28' 


103 


67 


36 


103 


846 


2 72 


1,118 






« 
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Of the total 1,118 registrants pres6nted**in Table 3. 



- there" were 846 males/ comprising 75.7% of the total/ and 
272 females comprising 24 . 3% of the total. 

Table 4 presents the ages of the total number of part- 
icripants enrolled in eatch Academy - - 

Table 4 
\ Age of Total Registrants 



- 

Academy 


Under 
, 17 


17 


18 




20 


Over 
20 


Total 


Ame-rican Airlines 


7 


21 


38 


13 


8 


■ 6 


93 


^erican Express 


2 


13 „ 


14 


12 


3 


7 , 


51 


Atlantic Richfield 


10 


28 


23 


18 


5 


21 


105\ 


Burlington' Industries 

\ 

Cejanese . ' 


3. 


-e-r 


--16 


9 


"4 


3 


43 


0* 


0* 


0* 


0* 


0* 


0* 


0* 


Chase Manhattan Bank, 


3 


3 


15 


. 9 


9 


1 


, 40 


First National C^ty Bank 


4 


15 


40 


20 


10 


5 


94v 


IBM § ^ • , , ^ 


2 


■ 18 


39 


23 


8 


15 


105 


Manufacturers Hanover Trust 


4 


30 


31 


'•21 


6 


3 


95 


McX3raw-Hill^ 


3 


71 


16 


16 


7 


2 


115' 


Morgan Guaranty 


16 


29 


32 


17 


9 




110 


Pan American 


0 


8 


25 


13\ 


6 ■ 


' 9 


61 


Time-Life * • ' 


'2- 


18 


.37 


23 


8 


15 


.103 


Union Carbide . - 


3 


53 


19 


i7 

; — 


5 


6 


103 


'• . • Totals ' 


- 59 


315 


345 


ill ^-ss 


100 


1, ii's 



*Data not available 
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, Of the tptal 1,118 registrants, the pe^rcentages of age 
groupings were as follows: 5,3% (59) were under the age of 
17; 28,2% (211) were 19 years old; 7.9% (88) were 20 years 

> 

old; and 8.9% (100) were over 20 years of age. The most 

frequent age range of participants, then, was 18 years old 

\ 

and the least represented was the range of 17 and under. 
The greatest n'umber of individuals in the youngest age group 
(under 17) was at Morgan Guaranty Trust Academy (16) while 
the* lowest number of individuals, in this age group was at P^n 
American Academy (0). The oldest age group (ojj^er 26') ",-"*Qri the 
Other hand, .was most strongly .represented^^.at Atlantic Richfielc 
Academy (21) and least represented at Chase Manhattan Bank 
Academy (1)* Each Academy enrolled individuals in all age 
ranges^ except Pan American, which did not re^gister any indi- 
viduals under 17 years of age. 

gpring Student Begistration 

.Five hundred and nine students were registered in the 
Academies in June, 1970. Table 5 presents the 19 70 spring 
registration for each Academy. . , 

< 



I 
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Table 5 



Academie*s Spring Student Registration 



Academy 

'American Aixlines 
American Expire ss 
Atlantic Richfield 
Burlington Industries 
Celane'se 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

First National City Bank 

International Business Machines 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust 

McGraw-Hill 

Morgan Guaranty Trust 

Pan American Airlines 

Time-Life 

Union Carbide"^ 

Total 

*Data not available 



Spring Student Regi straftion 
.31 
15 
30 
31 

0* 
27 
29 
86 
19 
40 
60 
''■ 37 
84 
20 



509 



The total registration of the Academies for 1969-70 was 
1,118; the spring student registration was 509.' Detailed, data 
, on the 609 individual student withdrawals from the Academies 
*were not available. 



29 



15 



^Before tftB reader reaches unwarranted conclusions , the 
reader must remember* and understand the type of student being 
served/ in the Academies. Basically, students served by the 
Academies are Black alienated drop-outs from the public schools. 

Students withdrew from the Acacfemies for various reasons. 
The six most common reasons for withdrawals, as reported by the 
staff of the Academies, were: 1) returning to public schools, 
2) personal problems, 3) family problems, 4) monetary needs, 
5) job placement, and 6) *under-employment. 



Selected Characteristics of Spring Student Registration 

Three selected characteristics of the spring student regis- 

N - i - 

tration are herein presented. Selected characteristics presented 
are: 1) Ethnic-Race/ 2) Sex, and 3) Age^. 

Ethnic-Race of the spring student registration is presij|ruted 
in Table 6 • . 



30 



^ J Table 6 

. ^ Ethnic^Race of Spring Registration 

V * . . ^ ..... - - ' . 



Acadeiuy 


Black 


" Puerto Rican 


White 


Total 


American Airlines . . 


^ ' .14' 


17 


0 


31 


American, Express 


13 


2 


0 


15 


Atlantic Richfield 


29 


1 


0 


30 


Burlington Industries 


31 


0 


0 


31 


Celanese 


0* 


0* 


0* 


' 0* 


Chase Manhattan Bank 


27 


0 


0 


2 7. 


First National City Bank 


25 


3 


1 


29 


IBM . 


82 


3 


1 


86 


Manufacturers Hanover Trust 


14 


5 


0 


19 


McGraw-Hill 


27 


13' 


0 


40 


Mo2;gan Guaranty Trust 


37 


2-3 


0 , 


60 


Pan American 


36 


1 


- 


37 


Time-Life 


80 


3 


1 • 


* ' 84 


Union Carbide 


11 


JL 


2 


20 


Tot^^l 


432 


72 


- 5 ' 


"509^" 



*Data not available 
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Of the 509 individuals enrolled in all Street Acad- 
emiiss, 84.9% (432) were Hack, Lj4.1% (72) were Puerto 
Rican, and 1.0% (5) were White. The largest .number of 
Black participants (82) was found at IBM Academy, .while 
the lowest nvimbef (13) was at American Express Academy. 
Black participants were represented in all 13 of the Street 
^Academies on which data ^re available. 

Puerto Rican participants, on the other hand, were 
most heavily represented (23) .at Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Aca^elny and least at Chase Manhattan Bank Academy and at 
the 'BurLingtpn Industijries Academy (0). Eleven of the 13 
Academies on which data are available include Puerto Rican 
participants. White participants are present in four of 
the 13 Academies, the largest number (2) in Union Carbide 
Academy. Finally with the exception of two Academies, 
Black participants ^e more nximerous than Puerto Ricans who, 
in turn, outnumbeoj^^^ite participants. . 

c :^ . 
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The number of males and females enrolled in each Academy 
'for the spring Session is presented in Table 7. 

Table 7 
Sex of Spring Registrants 



Academy 




Male 


Female 


Total 


American Airlines 




13 " . 


18 


31 


American Express "\ 
> 




10 


5 


15t 


Atlantic Richfield 




22 


8 


30 . 


Burlington Industries 




24 


7 


■ 31 


Celanese 




0* 


0* 


0* 


Chase Manhattan Bank < 




23 


4 ' 


27 


First National City Bank 




23 


6 


29 ' 


IBM 




62 


24 


J 86..' 


Manufacturers , Hanover Trust 




12 


7 


19 

t 


McGraw-Hill . 




25 


15 


.40 


Morgan Guaranty 




40 


20 


60- 


Pan American 




25 . 


12 


37 ' 


Timd-Life 
Union Carbide 




' 60 
13 


24 

7 


^ . 8-4-. 
20 


.Total 


« 


352 


151 ' 


509 


*Data not available 




- / 







/ 
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Of the 509 individuals enroLled in all Academies^ 
69.2% (352) were male and 30.8% (157) were female. .In 
12 of the 13 Academies on which data are available, the 
nvunber of males was greater than the number of females, the 
female particip^ts being more numerous in the remaining 
Academy (American Airlines Academy) • The largest nvimber 
of males enrolled i^ a single Academy wag 62 (IBM Academy) , 
and the lowest was 10 (American Express Academy) . For 
females, the largest nvimber in a single Academy was 24 
(IBM and Time-Life Academies) , while the lowest was four 
(Chase Manhattan Bank Academy) . The age ranges of the 
individuals enrolled in each Academy during the spring 
session are shown in Tabl^p 8. 



y ■ 
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.Table 8 



Age of Spring Participants 



Under 
17 

2 

1 

3 

2 

0* 
2 



Academy 

American Airlines 
American . Express 
Atlantic Richfield 
Burlington Industries 
Celanese 

Chase Manhatt-aft- Bank 
First National City Bank • 1- 
IBM 2 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust 1 

f 

McGraw-Hill 1 

Morgan Guaranty Trust 9 

Pan American -Airlines 0 

Time- Life ? 

Union Carbide 1 

Totals ' 2 7 



17 • 18^ 

7 13 

4 -A 

8 7 
6 12 

• 0 * 0 * 

■ 2 10 

5 12 
15 3^ 

6. -6 

25 6 



15— tB- 
5 15 
15 30 
10 _4 
124 169 



19 

4 
3 

■ 5 
6 

0* 

6 
6 

■i9— 



4 
6 



-9 
8 

.19 

_1 
98 



*Data not available 



Of the 509 participants, 5.3% (27) were under, 17 
years of age; 24*4% (124) were 17 years of , age; 33.2% (169) 
we?-e 18 years old; 19.9% (98) are 19 years old; 8.6% (44) 
were 20 years old; and 9*2% (47) were over 20 years old. 
The largest number of individuals (nine) in the youngest 
age group (under 17) were found at Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Academy, while the largest number of individuals (11) in 
the oldest age group (over 20) were enrdllec^in the Time- 
Life Academy :,and in IBM Academy. Eleven of the 13 Academies 
included participants i^i all of the six age ranges, whereas 

c 

two did not. ^ Pah American Airlines Academy did not 
register any participants. under 17 years of age and McGraw-^ 



Hill Academy did not have anyXparticipants over 20^ 



staff 



During 1969-70 , the total staf^ of the 13 Academies 
for which data were available numbfer 57. The total staff 
oJ^ 57 was comprised of 13 head teachers, 35 teachers, ^nd 
9 street workers. 

Tlie general staffing pattern of each of the Academies 
consisted of one head teacher, one or more re'gulai; teachers 
and one' street worker. Table 9 presents the staffing 
pattern* of each of the Academies as of June, 1970. ^^^^X" 
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Table 9 

•"'■^'^^ Academy Staffing Pattern I9'69""70 

I . 

Academy ; 
American Airlines 
'American Express . . 

Atlantic^Richfield , 
Burlington Industries ^ 
Celanese , \ 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
First National City Bank; 
International Business Machines 
Manufacturers Hanover Tr,ust 
McGraw-Hili . 
Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Pan American Airlines 
TimerLife 
Union Carbide 

totals 
,^Data nq.t available. 

Every Academy, for which data was available, had one 
Head Teacher and r^ine utilized streetworkers. TKe nuittoer of 
teachers ranged from^a low of one at Union\larbide to a 



Head 
Teachers 


Teach- 

. ers 


Street 

Workers Total 


1 
1 


3 
2 


1 
1 


A • 

, '5 

; ; 4 


1 


3 


1 


5 


1 


2 


0 


3 


0* 


0* 


0* 


0* 


1 


2 


1 


4 


1 


5 


0 I 


. 6 


1 


4 


1 


5 


1 


3 


0 


4 




2 


1 


4 


1 


3 


1 


5 


1 • 


2 


1 


4 


1 


• 3 


1 


5 


_1 


_1 


_0 


_2 


13 


35 


9 


■ 5'6 



high of five at First National City Bank. 



c 



The ethnic-race composition of all Acade;nies ' staff is 
presented in Table 10. I - 

Table 10 - 

kthnic-Race of Academies^ Staff 1969-70 



Black- Puerto Rican White 



Head Teacher 
Teacher 
Street Worker 

Totals 



12 
29 
_9 
50 



1 



0 
2 

2 



1 
4 

0_ 
5 



Total 
13 

. 35 
_9 
57 



Of the 57 professionals in the 13 Academies, 50 (88%) 

were Black, 5 (95) were White and 2 (3,,%) were Puerto Rican. 

ivelve of the head teachers were Black ,y^29 of the teachers 

were Black and all of the street worke^irs were Black. Four 

White staff membars were teachers. "The two Puerto Rican 

I • ^ ' ' 

staff members were^eachers. 
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The age of all staff ftiembers for all Academies is 



presented in Table 


11. 












Table 


ll' 




















Age ofc 


Academies 


Staff 1969- 








20-24 


25-29 


ove 


cr 29 


Total 


IJead Teacher 


3 


8 




,2 


13 


Teacher 


12. 


12 




4 


28 


Street Worker 


6 


_2: 






_9 


Totals 


21 


, 22 




7 


50 



*Data not available, fc?r 1 Staff Members 



Of the 50 professionals reporting their age, 21 (42%) 
were between the ages of 20 and 24, 22 (44%) were between ^ 
25 and 29, and the remaining 7 .(P4%) were more than 29 
years of kge. Individuals in the 20-24 age group .were 
principally, teachers , 12 of^he 21 inc^ividuals being so 
employed. Six of the persons in this age group were street 
workers and the remaining three were head teachers . 
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The sex .of all staff members is present iri Table 12. 



Table 12 



Sex of Academies Staff 1969-70 



Head Teacher 
Teacher 
Street Worker 



Male . 


Female 


Total 


12 


1 


13 


21 


14 


35 


_9 


_0 


_9 


42 


15 


57 



Males comprise 73.7% (42-) of the staff of<^57 prq- 
fessionals, the remaining 15 (26.3%) being females. 
•Twelve' (12) of the 13^ head teachers were male/ whereas 
60% (21) of the 35 teachers were male and 40% (14) of the 
teachers were female. All nine street workers were male. 
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The marital status of staff members is presented 



in Table 13i|" 



Table 13 



Marital Status 


of Academies 


Staff 


1969-70 




Married • 


Single 


Total 


Head Teacher 


8 


5 


13 


Teacher 


15 


20 


35 


Stree€ W^brker 






" _9 


Totals 


26 


31 


. 5,7 



^ Over half/ 



Over h^lf , 31 of the 57 respondents were single; 26 
were married. The number of married head teachers, ^8, 
exceeds the number of single head teachers, 5. Married 
individuals comprise 15 of the 33 teachers, the remaining 
20 being single. Two- thirds (6) of the^JU street workers 
were single • , , " 

<5 
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The educational level of all Academy 'staff members is 
presented in Table 14 on the following page, ^ , 

> The largest number of staff members (25) has earned 
a ^bachelor ' s deg;^e and 23 have enrolled in cqllege. In 
addition, ^5 staff members have master's degrees. Only four 
staff members have only a high school education. All of the 
head teachers**and teachers have at least attended some 
college. Three head teachjers and 16 teachers do not^yet 
have at. least a bachelor's degree.^s?*^ . 
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Table 14 

Educational Level of all Academy Staff 



ERIC 



American Airlines 

Head Tetcher '■ 

Te«cher$ 

Street Workers 

American Express 

Head Teacher 
"Teachers 
Street Worker^ 

Atlantic Richfield 

Head Teacher 
Teachers 
, Street Workers 

Ctilanese 

Burlington Industries 

, Head Teacher 
Teachers 
Street Workers 

Cnase Manhattan Bank 

Heac/ Teacher 
Teachers 
Street Workers 

First National City 

Head Teacher 
♦ Teachers 
Street Workers 

IBM 

Head Teacher 
, Teachers^ 
Street Workers 

Man ufacturers-Hanover Trust 

Head Teacher 
Teacncrs 
« Strtjet Workers 

McGraw-Hill ) 

Head Teacher 
Teachers 
Street Workers 

Morg an Guaranty 

Head Teacher ^ 
Teachers 
Street Workers 

Pan American 

Head Teacher 
TeacfTers 
Street Workers 

Time- Life 

. Head Teacher 
Teachers 
Street Workers 

Union Carbide 

Head Teacher " 
teachers 
Street Workers^ 

All Academies 

Head Teacher 
Teachers 
Street Workers 

Total 



High School 



Enrolled in Colleqe 
2 ■ 



Information not availfble 



1 

J 
1 



3 
16 
4 

23 



B,A. 



7 
17 
1 

25 



M>A > 

1 
1 



43 



Total 

1 

3 
1 



1 

r 1 

0 

13 
35 

57 



29 



1 



The length of service of. all staff members -for all 
Academies is presented in Table 15. 



Table ^15 ^ ' 

Months of Employment of All Aca'demies Staff 1969-70 



Academy 



Head Teacher TeaLcher Street Worker 



American Airlines* 


. 22 


. 4-7 

> 


18 


American Express 


17 


■ ^7 ■ 


5 


Atlantic Jlichfield 


18 


- '58 


• 10 


Burlington, Industries * - 


21 * 


19 


0 


Celane'se 


* 


* 


* 


Chase Manhattan Bank ^ 


22 


21 


10 


First National City Bank 


10 ■ 


48 


■ 0 


International Business. Machines 


23 


41 


5 


Manufacturers Hanover Trust' 


4 


15 


0. 


McGraw-.Hill - - ^ 


10 


49 


15 


Morgan ^Guaranty 


11 


20 


5 


Pan ^efican Airlines 


22 


16 


10 


Time-Life 


23 


■ 31 . 


• 0 


Union Carbide ^ 


23 . 


6 


0 


Totals 


226 


388 


78 ' 


Mean ],ength of employment 


17. 4 


11.. 1 

• 


8.f 

44' 



30 



i 

The average leftgth service for head teacher is 17 ,4' 
months; while the average length of service for teachers 
and-head teachers is.ll.l and 8.7 months, respectively. The 
experience of the head teachers ranges from 4 to 23 months; 
of the teachers^ from 6 to 23 months, and of the street* 
workers from 5 to 18 months/ Data^were not available- for 
the Celanese Academy. * ' 




CHAPTER III 



FINANCING THE ACADEMIES 



« 4 



£aqh of the 14 Academies has an operating budget 
^for the'1969-70 program year.. Table 16' presents the . 
budgets of- each of the 14 Academies. . , - . 

^ . The total budget ^.for ^ll Academies for 1969-70 was 
5691,334 with a^mean Academy budget of '$49 ,381. The 
budgets ranged from a low of $25,132 (3.6% of the total) 
for the Pan American Academy to a high of $65,000 (9-. 4% < ' 
of the totalO' for the IBM Academy. The largest budget 
Category was staff salaries ($466,144), comprising 67.4% 
of' the total. ^Combining the salary categories of head 
teachers, teachers and street workers, the 57 staff members 

for all Academies earned an average salaryf of $8,178. 

/ f 
Space ajental accounted for $37,852 of the total budget, 

^-and instruct'/onai materials accounted for '$25,426. These 

figures repfesent 5.5% and 4.1% of the totial budget. 



respectively. 



"All other expenses of $158 



912 comprised 



23.0% of the total budget, 
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The per pupil cost for all Academies,, found in 
Table 17, is based on the total erirQllment figures for 
1969-70; 

Table 17' 



Per Pupil Cost 19 69-70 
Academy 



1969-70 Total Per Stu- 
Enrollment dent Cost 



American Airlines 


■$50 ,000 


'-93" 


^538 . 


American Express 


50 ,00-0 




980 


Atlantic Richfield ' . 


'50 ,948 


• 105 ;, 


485 


Burlington Industries 


58,827 


43 


1368 - 


Celanese 


40 ,466 


0* 


'. ' 


Chase , Manhattan Bank ^ 


56,385 


40 \ - , 


1409 , 


First National City Bank, 


33,29 4'' 


'94 ^ 


.354 


IBM 


65,000' " 


105 


619^ 


Manufacturers Hanover Trust 50,008 


95 


526 


McGraw-Hill . ' 


; 42,39 8 


° . 115 




Morgan Guaranty* Trust 


59 ,00 8 


110;-. 


536 > 


Pan American Airlines 


25,132 


. 61 * ^ 


412 ■ 


Time-Life* 


55,558 ' 


103 . 


539 ' 


Union Carbide 


54,3i0 


103 


527 1 


* * 

^ . Totals 


$691,334 


1,118 


$618 


The_average per pupil 


cost for 1569 


-70 was $618.00. 




The per pupil cost's ranged 


for a low of 

* 


$354 at First 




National City Bank Academy 

<* 

Manhattan Academy. 


to 'a high of $1,409 at Chase-' 




*-Dat/^not available . 




m 
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Individual Academy 'Budgets 
-Fourteen Acaden>ies were 




r 


funded during 1969'-70.. The 


budget for each Academy is presented 


in Tables 18 through , 


31, beginning b^lbw and en'din 


g oti page 4 8. 


> ^erican Airlines 


; 


_ 'American Airlines was initially 


xunciea in June , 1*^00 • 


Table 18 presents the 1969-70 


budget 


of $50 ,000 for'^triis 


At:adefny. p -y- 






* ^ * , ; Table 


18 




American Airlines 


19.69-70 


Budget 


Item 


Budget 
Amount 


Percent of 
Total Budget 


Straff Salaries 


$30,600 


6L.2 K 


Rent 


3 ,600 


1.2 


Instructional Materials* ^ 


4,aoo 




*Other ^ : 

Totals ' . 


11,800 
$50,000 


'23.6 
100.0 



Ame^'ican Express / 
The American Express Street Academy was initially funded 
in July, 1968.* Table 19 presents the 4969>70 budget of. 
$50/000 for; this Academy, ' 

* ^ Table, 19. .. \ ^ 

' American fexpress' 1969-70 Budget 

_ ^ ' Budge-t ' ' » , Percent:* pf 
Item ' , ^' -^^ . ,^„AJnou.n1: ^ ^_ ' Total^^ Budget, 



0 



staff Salaries ^ ^ $15;'650 * • ^ 71,3 



Rent ^ « , ^ 1;290 * '2.6 

Instructional. Matjerials ^ 1,500 . 3.,0 



Oth^r • • - ■ ' - 1L;51S0 ' , ^ - 23,1 

Totals $50,000 ^ ' V. ^ ' * 100.0 



Atlantic Rlq;hfield 



The Atlantic Richfield Street Academy "wa^ initially 



funded in ,OcrtoberV 19GS. Table ^20., pijesents the 1969-70 
budget of $50,948 for this Academy A ^ ^ ^ 



Table 20 



^Atlantic Richfield 1969-70 Budget 



1* 



Item ^ 

:s*traf'f'~Sa-lar ies ' — = 

Rent 

Instructional . Materials 



Othbf 



Budget- 
Amount , 

rJ3_6_.800 



Totals 



3,6'DO 

2,0D0 

8,548 
?50,948^ 



Pe^-cent of . 
Total '^BUdg^t, 

72.2 



7.1 

3.9 

16.^8 
100.0 



The Burlington Industries Street Academy was initially 
funded in October /\1968 . Table 2V presents the 1969-70 • 
budget of $5 8,827 for this Academy. 

4 

Table 21 

Burlington Industries 1969-70 Budget 

^ ' Budget ^ . * Percent '6^ * . 

Icem ^ ' ' / . ^ Aandunt. [ TQtal Budget 



Staff Salaries.^' > ' , $~3T735Ty ~ — 56y-7- 

Rent ^ ' "2, 164, \ ^ ' ^ 3 .'7 

Instructional Materials 3,000 ^ \> ^^5.1 

Other ^ ^ ^ 20/31,3 ' . ^ ' ; ' .^3^4 . 5 

Totals • $58,8^27 ^ ; . 10.0.0 



Celanese | 

The Celanese Street Academy w\s^ int^tially funded in 
May, 1968. Table 22 presents ^the 1^69-70 budget ,pf $40,466 
for this Academy. 



^able 22 
Celan*ese 1969-70 Budget 



' ' . ^"^udget ^ Percent of 

Item . ' Amount ^ Total Budge*t 

staff Salaries §26,2!2.0 - 64.8 

Rent 274"00 ' : 5T^ ^ 

Instructional' Materials * 2,000 . \ 5.0 

Other ^ 9,846 ^ ,^ 24.3 



Totals 



,39 



$40,466 100.0 . 
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Chase Manhattan Bank 



The Chase Manhattan Bank Street / Academy was iriitially 
funded in June, 1968 ♦ Table, 23 preseiUs the 19697-71) budget 
of $56,385 'for^this Academy. . , ^ 



Table 23 



Chase Manhattan -Bank 1969-70 Budget 



Budget ^ Percent of 

Item , ^ . Amount ^ ' Total Budget 

f ^ ' ' * 

staff Salaries \$ 3 6^800 ' 65.2 

Rent , 'V 1,500 , 2.7 

Instructiohai 'Materials 1,00^^ '1.8 

Other •' ( 17,085 , • 30.3 

Totals §56,385 • 100.0, 
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The First National City Bank Street' Academy was ~ 
initially^ funded in March, 1$6.8. Table 24 presents the 
1969-70 budget of*$33,294 for 'this Acfademy. 

..^ Table 24 
First National City Bank 1969-70 Budget 



^ • Budget ' Percent of 

Item ^ • > * ^ Amount • - Total ^udget 



staff Salaries $13,700,, - • ; 41.2 

Rent . . - 4,050. 12.2 

/ • . . ■ . ■ • - ■ - . . 

Insbructio;ial Materials 750 • _ 2.3 

Other < - ,. ' 14,794 , ° 44.3 

- Totals . $33^294 ., , " ° 100 . Q 



International Business Machines 
'^The Jnternational Business Machines Academy of Transi- 
tion was initially funded in March, 1968. Table 25. presents 
the 1969-70 budget of $65,000 for this^ Academy . 

Table 2 5 ' 

International Business Machines 1969-70 Budget 

, ' . Budget Percent of 

Item ■ ' • V ' Amount ' " Total Budget 

IStaff Salaries ■ ^$48,300"'' ' ' 74^.3 

-Rent ' ' 2,800 . -4.3 

; Instructional Materials \ 4>250. 6.5 

- 

Other ■ '9,650 14.9 

Totals $65,000 ' " 100.0 



Manufacturers Hanover Trust- ' 
► ^ ' The Manufacturers Hanover Trust Street Acadepiy was 
initially funded in Ja]|;iuary, 1969 . Table 26 presents the 
1969-70 budget- of $50,00 8 for this Academy! 

Table 26 • - 

\ 

. Manufacturers Hanover Trust'^1969-70 Budget 



* - Budget Percent of 

rfctem ^ • ' Amount Tbtal- Budget 

Staff Salaries* . * '\ $35, 075- , 70.2' 

Rent . ^ 4; 200 ' 8*4 

Ins'ttUctional Materials ^ -480 , ■ 1.0' 

Other . - " , ° . X0,253 20.4 

, Totals. ;$-50,00« 100.0 



"McGraw-Hill 



* The McGraw-Hill /street. Acade$hy was initially funded 
in February, 1968*. Table '21 presents the 1969-70 budget 
of, $42,398 for this Aqademy. * 'j / \ '"^ - 

\. ^ ^ Table 27 

, ' McGraw-Hill 1969-70 ' Budget ' 



_ I tern 

''Staff salaries 
.Reht 

InstructionajL* Materials 

c 

other . / , , • 

■ To'tal-s ■ ^ 



Budget 
Amount 

$.35,650-^ 
I// 000 

• .jL,ooa 

$4?, 398 



Percent Qf'- 
Total Budge 

84 .'0 
2.4 
.• 2.4» 

. ' .^1,2 



100.0 



A,:/ 
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Morgan Guaraytty Trust 



raytty i' 
ast Str 



. , The Morgan Guaranty Trust Street Academy-wa^ initially 
funde^'in October , .196 8. Table 2J3 presents, the 19e9-7D*^ 
•budget of $59^008 far this Academy- • ' * * - 



Table 28 



Morgan Guaraftty TcUst' 1969-7K), Budget 



'I'tem 

staff Salaries 
•Rent 

n?nstructional Materi;al? 
Othe;: ' ^ V 



' Budget 
. j=imount 

s,$39,330^ 

■ 3V600 

2v600 

14, .075 
$59,008 



Percent 'of 
■ Total- Budget 

■..-'66. 6,' ■ 
6.1 

3.4 - • 

23^9 



IW.O 



« 0* 



59 



LC 
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^ Pan- American Airline^ '^ . 
The Pan American Airlines Street Aca^my was initially 
funded in August/ -1-9,6^8. . .Tabfie 29 presents the 1969-70 
budget of $25^132 for this Academy. ^ , ' <' 

lable 29 ^ 



Pan American Airlines 1969-70 Budget 



! / * . Budget Percent of 

Item * , ■ ' \ Amotant: ' ' Total Budget 



Budget 
1 7 ' ■< 



Staff Salaries ; $13,^02 . • -53 

Rent \\-. >:*! ' ' ' 928 ■ • ' 3.7 

•■instructional 'Materials 1,446 ■ ■ 5 '.8.' 

. .' • ■■ / » 

Other ' 9 ,256 . '36.8 ^ 

■ Total ' ' $25,132 , " 1,00.0 • 



Time-Life 



The Time-Life Academy of Transition was initially^' funded 
in August, 1968. Table 30 presents the 1969-70 budget of 
$55,55 8 for this Academy. 

Table 30 



Time-Life 1969-70 Budget 



Item' 


• ^ Budget 
Amount 


Staff Salaries 


$43,125 


Rent. 


. 3,720 


Iitfetructional Materials 


3,000 


ofer , , 

/ Totals 


5,713 
$55,558 



Percent of 
Total Budget 

, ^ 77.6 
6.7 

^'j 5.4 

10.3 
100.0. 



Union Carbide 



The Union Carbide Street Academy was initially funded in 

* • — 

^May,. 1968. Table 31 presents the 1969-70 budget of $54,310 
for this Academy, 

Table 31 

Uni-on Carbide 1969-70 Budget » , , • 

Budget . Percent of 

Item Amou;it Total Budge t_ 

staff Salaries $38,042 70.T. 

Rent . 3,000 - 5,5 

^ Instructional Materials j 2,000 •. 3.7 ■ 

?,%Other , " 1-1,268 20.7 



1 



Totals $54,310 100.0 
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CHAPTER ' ly ■ ■ - . , 

THE PR0SRAM IN OPi^RATION • . . 



The 14^Academies are located iji' three Boroughs in 
New YorJ^^ity. Table 32 presents the 14 Academies by,, Borough 
and the total and spring student enrollment, , The- largest numb 
^of Academies ilO) located in th e Borough of Manhattan, en- 
'rolling 776 pupils -(69.4%). Two of the Academies are 
located in~the Bronx and service 188 (16—8^) pupils. The 
two Academies in Brooklyn have 154 (13.8%) pupils, enrolled. 



Table 32.. 



Academ'ies by : 3oi:oughs 



Manhat1;an 


^irfumber of 
Academies 


Total 
c/nrO'i imenti 


Spring' 
unro X xiu^^i L. 


Atlantic Richfieid 
Burlington Industries 
Celahese 

Chase Manhattan Bank ^ 
TPirst National City Bank 
IBM 

Morgan Guaranty 
McGraw-Hill 
Pan American 
Time-Life 


1 
1 

a 
• 1 
1 

' 1 

1 

a 
1 
1 


' 105 

0* ; 

. 40 

■^4.,' ' 

105 • — ^ 
■ 110 ' 
115' 
61 
103 


30 
' 31 
. 0* 
27 
29 
86 
60 
40 
^ 37 
84 


1 

Totals 


. ' 10 ^ X 


776 


424 


Bronx 








American Airlinfes , 
Manufacturers Hanover 




{ -93 • . 
95 . 


31 

19 - ' 


Tot€ils 


2 


188 


■ 50 . , 


Brooklyn 






63 


American Express 

Union Carbide ■ 


1 
1 


103 


15 ' 
20 


1' • Totals 


2 


154 


35 


Total 'for^ All Boroughs 
*Data not .available 


^ 14 


1^118 - 


509 
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Thirteen of the 14 Academi^es began opei^ations in 19 68. ' 
tfhe Manuf acjturers Hanover Trust ^^Academy began operations in* 
1969. Tab^e 33 presents the length of, each Academy operation 



in months. * 



Table 33 



Academies Length,- of Operation 



Academy 

American Airlines 
American Express 
Atlantic Ri,chfield 
Burlington Industries 
.CeTanese. \ ^ 
Chage Manhattan. Bank 
FifsJ^ National City Bank 
IBM . ' / ^ ' 

Mah,uf afeturers .Hanover Trust 
•McGraw-liill 
Mo^rg^n- Guaranty 
Tan' American \ - " 

TimerLife . * \ 
Union C'^rbide , - 



Initial;; ^ , 
Funding Date , 

June, 1968 . ' 
July, 196,8 - 
July, 19*66. 
October,, ,1968 
May, 1968 
June, 1968 
.J4arch, 1968 
March, 196 8 
.'January , 1969 
February, 196 8 
October, * 1968 
August, 196 8 
August, .196 8 
May, ^96 8 



Months of 
Funding 

24 ' 
23 

23 . 
20 
25 
24 
27 
27 
18 ' 
28 ' 
20 
" 22 U 
22 
25 



The' rahge of • operations was'^from 18 months to 28 montlis . 
The average- leifgth of funding for Academies was 23 months. 



> Academy Profiles ^'^ ^- • , ' *• ; ' " * 

\An individuaX prpfile is pi;esented for each xif the \ 
14'. Academies . Faurteen mkjor variables were examined in* 
the indiyidual profiles'/ for each Acad'^my, '.Th^ 14-. variables ' 
examined. in • each Academy profiTe are? : (1) 'name fef* cor- 
porate sponsor;* (2) '.name^ of corporate representatives; 
(3) initial f minding, d^te^. (4) months =of '-operation-;- (5)^.^ ^ ' 
objectives^ r^qruit'mentV (7)'^ pop'ulatioh served; : 



^<a>.^taff; (9) ccJmmunity involvement; (iO) * f aciMti^s ; 

^ ' / , . ---- 

XXI) budget; . (12), /program effectiveness ; (13j! conclusions; 
and ^(1,4) recommendations. 



a^c 



Data for. ea^ch of the. 1^^ variables in each' A^craUemy- . 
were not aval labile, for all Academies. Celanese Academy 
was-. no,t full^ operatsional*' during 'this study. 

The Academies were judged by »means of a three fjDld 



evaluative .^ji^dgncient taxonomy. Academies Were judged to* 
have: (1) successfully achieved the^r" objectives ; (2) mo- 

... ' X , ^ ' ' • \ « \ " ^ * ' / : ' 

derately achieved their objectives; and (3) minimally 

V * ^ » . • 

achieved .their objectives. ^' ■ . ' " 



AMERICAN ,AIRLINES STREET ACADEMY 



. This Academy/ sponsored by American Airlines, has ^ 
^ . .operated^ 2.4 months. ^It was initially funded June 23,- 1968, 

- ^ ~^Tlo^^^orpQ£ate r&^^ to the Academy were Mrl 

^ — --^-Wil-Mam j!4gCLld.ns'^ and Mr^'^illiam Etheridge^ ^ -^'^ ^ * 

, . .V. :: J J:.::rr^^!r';!"' " ^e- ^I>J^c ti ves qf the Acadqmy were to 

iV^c^V^.v:,,,!.^^-!'?-!"^ ^ o •^"-improve student achievement Ipv^l in mather 
•-^ ' ^ mafe'icfe ahd reading; x ' ' . / 

"h-;,:/ ' ^^"irii^'i.^^^^"^"'^ — r.e-ori^n^ students to the educational main- 

• .:T;":r::::r„,.,_ . . "'.'-.n^^"'— stream; . ^ « . ( 



^, ... . ' . 

— promde an after-schoal tutorial program for 
stuaents attending^ schools in the coltununity. 

Populati(3n Served ■ r ' ' ' . . , ' • 

A total o:^ 93 students were Sj^fviced by the Acadei;ny 
in 19'69-70/. . Fifty^-foar students' were felac^k .and'^ 39 were 
PuertK;^''fecan. Sixty-three were. males and 30 were females. 
Studerits ranged in age from 16 to 22 years', with' a median' 
age of 18 years. * ' . 

The spring student regiiti^ation was 31 - ^tiidents . 
Thirteen were? male and IfjS -female.* * The spring enrollment 
agq| pattern was. the .s'am^, as^the'age pattern for/ the 1969-70, 
tc^al enrollment 



0 /) ^ \ 



I- I 



4 
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staff 




I— < I I • . 



,The staff consisted of one he.ad teacher, three ' 
regular teachers, and*^one street worker,^ 

Age ; All staff members were less than 30 years old, - 
The head teacher was between 20 and 29 years o?f,age, while 
the street worker was in the 20 to 24 year age Ipracket, 
One of the two teachers ^^ras between 20 and 24 years of 
agfe,^, while the other was between 25 and 29, 

^- S'4x j Of the fivis professional staff member^ of the 
"Academy, one was a female and ^f our were male. The one 
head teacher was a male> as was the one street worker, ' 
Two of. the threfe -teache;rs, were male; the remaining ^t^acher 
was female . ' : A - < 

, ^ . . ■ I ■ ■ - ' . 

Ethnic-Race: The five member staff of the American 



Airlines Academy was composed of four Black professionals, " 
no Puerto Ricans, and one White, .The one street worker on 
^tho ctaf I was Jilack^ while the one head teacher *was White ♦ 
-The entire teaching staff was Black. 

^ Eduqational Lev;el; All of the five, professional per- ^ 
soxane^o at the Academy attended -college • One individual was 
continuing his' education^to receive a graduate degree>. None 
of the five staff members; terminated hi!s education at the 



high", schbol level. The' head teacher rece^lved "a master's 



€7 
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degree, did one teacher* Two teachers, attended college. \ 
'The one street worker has a bachelor's degree •.^ 

Marital Status ; Five professionals staff the 

Academy. Of the five, all were single. . The one head 
.teacher, all three teachers, and the one street worker 

were unmarried. 

Community Involvement 

* The Academy maintained a working relationship with 
the Hunts Point Multi-Service Agency'', the Neighborhood , 
Youth Corps, the dis1;rict schools., Bei^gen Welfare Center 
arfd*^ Willis Avenue Welfare Center. - All of th^e agencies' 
made referrals to 'the Academy The Youth Corps ^and the 
Hunts PoiAt Agency provided cour;seling 'and job placemenl^s 
to the Academy, students. ^ . . , • 

Recruitment ^ * , ' * ^ \ 

The Hunts Poin-^'^Multi-Seivice AgencSy referred poten- 
tial students to tlie Academy's program, 'o'fiicial arrange7 

] . ' • ' ' ' ^ 

ments were made with the l^ew York City 'Neighborhood Youth 

Corps for the enrollment of students. = There were also iri^ti'er- 

referrals between this Academy and .the-Tocal junior and 

senior high schools. ' 
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facilities * ' * ^ - 

J ' ^ 

' Th^e Academy was housed; in a s4:orefront fapility at 
567 '149th Street in the South Bronx* It consisted of - 
offij,ce space, -two classf ooms^', study area, a cbmbination 
library-classroom, a reception 'area, 'Storage sp^ce^ 
^iiltchen, and toilers. . " r 7 " * 

Budget , , 

American Airlines Academy was initially funded in 

^ ■ '. ' 

June, 196 8. The 1969-70 bucjget for thLs Academy wa? 
$50 ,000'. V : , , , 

The $50, '000 was spen.t for four, major items:' (1) staff 
salaries (,$30 ,600); (2) rent ($.3,600) ; -(3) Instructional " 
materials ($4,000) ,\ and (4) other items ($11,000). 

Expenditures * for staff salaries accounted for 61.2%^ 
of the budget, rent - accounted for 7.2%, instructional 
materials for* 8%, and all other items for. 23,. 6% of the 

budget. * 

" ) .' ] ' 

Program Ef f ectiveness „. . 

^ ^ , t » 

Instruction" ii> the following S'Ubject ajreas was given 

at the Academy: i ' ■ // 

1^. Mathematics fundamentals «and practices of 
' " a:^i*thmetic and elementary algebira; 

2. English - fundamentals of wri|:ing, grammar, and 
, ' ■ ^ good usage'; 1 , ^ - . , 



3. ^" lEleading - vo.cabulary building, comprehensicm, and 

4, Kistiory--' contemporary European and Anerican 
histoty and Black culture; ^ * ^' 

' 5. ' Life Sciences - elementary biology and general 
science. 

* ' * » ♦ ^ 

Individualization of subject materials and content, 

small. group ^teaching based art Achievement, and lectures . 

and demonstrations were used to provide ins'truj::troh ^for 

students. Thes6 methods^- appeared to be effective ai}d tihe 
i • ' * ■ ' ' ' \ 

Students weJce treated as mature admits. ^ |^ 

Materials used in reading were The McMillan Seifies. 

' ° • . * . • — - 1 <• ^ ^ — -J — ■' ' 

and The -Crossroads- -Series ; rn. mathematics-/ .Ess^n,tia|': - 



Mathematics was used .^;,.^Mechanicaiv aids ^incliide^d 'thetcpn- 
trolled reader /(-.used, wi'th £iiiii//strip^^ ahfS*^ ' 

prepared tests)\,and larlgiiage . records*.. ..'^[*hfe staff wds -also 
ad^ept at improvis'ing ahd modifying /materials dn^, acqoi^dance ' 

with the 'level of , receptivity *and readiness-f 6f th^ Is tudepts. 

' ' ' '.'V :./-->*i-- 
.After school tutoring -wa^.' offered^, to p;^lic-. school j Students . 

of the 'community. , Vocational c6uns,eling..^h(3" j.ob;*g^^ 

of eArollees weije avai 1 able ^-iphrough /the 'YoUth^^^ ^ 

Center of 'the New Yorjc State Employment \Seryice. . ' • ' 

The facilities were -physipally .iji^dequate; but-^attrac- , 

tive and conducive to i^afhing. /'They were ^. well "maijitaih.ed 

and' arranged with imagination* / 



^even students graduated* 'from- the prograiu at the 
Academy this year* * \ * . > \ - / , • - ' . 

This Academy was judged to, have achieved i|:s. ob j'sc- • 
tives in a successful manner arid t3ae*rfef o:pe; 13, 3^^?^^ 
.to be worthy of ' replication.^ -Ill additibo-to the specific 
ireeonunendatioiife herein contaitiecJ/ additional needed ^ / 
changes, modifications .and , revis'ions are enumerated in - 
Chapter' VI. " 




' 'Conclusions ^d ' Recomifienda^tiong/ ^ , > ' ' . ' 

Cohcluslbn 1 V'-^is. .Academy did, .not fuliy* achieve its 

' ' •* ' ^ '-'i *-- \^ ' ' ' ' . ♦ ' : • 

1969-70 ob3ectxveS':.' ^ 'V; ' *. • • . 

.Re.Gomm^ndktion ; It "recpirtmer 

be continually reviewed , clarified*,/ and bfe^ri'g,gij 

modified to, best serve* the student |)cta:tx-cip^£s,, 

■' , Conclusion 2 ; Trie Academy objecjtiives 'an'd programs ^ 
were not. clear: " • 

^ ' . , ReGommendatr<>n ; / It is r^cbipjnendfed thafc/Acad'einY^ 
objectives * and- program's be put into v^rityen\ 'f QrIft^aLnd ^niadeV^^ 
' available to appropriate individuals 



*, Conclusion 3 ; . The populaCion s^F^ed is not a stably ' '^i 
population. It .^s; fluid- arid highly^obile. ' ; . \ 



* \^ . - Rec<iininendatfoi>:i It is recommenSed- that the 

* ' ■ < Mill % -f-* / 1 , 

curriculMiri, instructional proqeduxeS - and linstructixonal 
materials ,be con^inuaijy reviewed and maae' relevant to . 
the population served**^' . . ' t ' ' ' 

Conclusion 4 ; Empirical data regarding individu^Lr 
. ' student ' academic achievement and p'erson^l', growth were - . 
. inadequate, ' . \ \ • ' \ 

• ^ ' ' ' Recommendation : It is -recommended that a coiyi- 
' prehensive cumulative record keeping $yst^m be developed 
and implemented • This cumul-'ative -student record should , 



^asi-g demographic data, empirical data,: and 
' \ ^tfc jjective data.* . ^ *. » ' ^, 

> Conclusion ^5 : The Academy -was serving ^a' significant: 

• number of Puerto ^Ric^ns, but "'had no ?jaerto Ri can -staff 
members V ' * , . ' 

* , \ Recommendation: ' It -is recommended that at least 



' Ohe statf .memf>er be hired that is of Spanish descent and 
bilingual. 



* " gQhclusion%6 ; Recruitment was- difficult and un- 

. ^ , ' ^, . 

' ' ' ' • ^ ' < ^' 

.o:j:ganiZBd. ' , ^ ' * , • - 

' Regbmpiendation : ' It is recommended that, a ^specific 

recruiting, process and procedure be developed and implemented 
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, Conclusion. 1 \ Although ^ll stfaff mei^bers attended 
college, there* seemed to be inadequate matching of assign- 
, meats with" ate as -of fepecialization; ' i 

^ ^ '-i Recommendation ; It* is. recommended that teachers 

* be^iSelected and assigned on the basis^*o:£_the 'ispeclalizgd 

C - ' . ; ' ' * • 

• areas of instruction required' by thp Academy. 

. Conclu&it)n 8 ; By dfferdng sTf ter-schoo^ instruction 
to pmb'lic 'school' "Students the "i^caderay .was spreading its 
resources too thinly/. . • 




Recommendation:. ^It'is recommenced that the time 



and. effort expended toward -'tutoring pxiblicf school students^ 
'after school be 



gram» 



devoted' ins t;e ad to t^e regular. Acaciemy pro-. 
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AMERICAN, express' STJREET* ACADEMY 



This Academy, sponsored by the American Express 
Company, has operated fot 23 months. It w.as initially 
funde.d July 25, 1968.. The corporate- representative to ^ 
the Accidemyx was Mr. Preston Theall. 

T)b jectives - > ' . • . - 

* j ' » ' V ' - ♦ 

* 'The primary.. objectives of the Academy were 'to ' 

— help stadent^ ^develop peirsonal goals;' , 

» — develop self-pride ' 

-^impr6ve academic perforAi^ce ' ^ r ' 

Population Served ^ . 

^A total of 51 ^stud^nts' v.ere serv^^ by the Academy 
4 - V — '* " ' \ ; ' 

.in 1969-70. Thirty-seven were Black and 14 Vere Puer.to - 

Rican. . Thirty-^flve were male . and 16 were female\ Stu- 

dents range4 in age from vinder*17 to ov^r 20 years of a'^re, 

with a median age of 18. 

The' spring student' registration was 15. ^Thirteen] 

students were Black and two we /e Puerto Rican. Ten were 

male and five were female. The age pattern in the spring 

was the same as for the 1569-70 total. 



Staff 

The staff consisted of one^j head teacher, two ^regular 
teachers and one street worker'. 

Age ; The head teacher was between ^25 and 29 years 

of age, while both teachers fell in the 20 to 24 age 

. > . » 

bracket. The street worker was between 25 and 29 year^old. 

Of. the four staff personnel, two were between 20 and 24 

yekrs of age and two were between 25 and 29 years old. 

There we're no professionals oveas. 29 years of age. 

Sex ; Four professionals were on the Aifigrican Express 

Academy staff.: three males and one female. The head 

teacher was a male, as' was the street w.orker. Of the two 

.teachers, one was male and one female. 

Ethnic-Race : the four personnel composing the 

professional staff of the Academy, three were Black and ^ 

one White. There were no Puerto Rican professionals on 

Academy staff. 

Educational Leyel: The head teacher has attained a 
, * 

bachelor's, while the two teaohers are presently enrolled 

: " ' 

in college. The street worker .received a high school 
education. 

Marital Status ; At the American Express Academy two of 
the four professionals were married and ^two were single. 
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The head teacher and the street worker, w^ere married, 
whereas both of ^the teacRers were single., 

9 ' n ' • * 

« 

Community Involvement * 

The Academy was involved with the ct^mpunity on an 

^ • ' \\ 

.^.nformal level. Friends of students, interested parents, ^ 

individuals and groups visited the Academy and were 

welcomed at various activities. 

Recruitment 

Students were not actively recruited by the staff 
members or street worker. Potential enrollees were re- 
f erred *to the Academy from various sources, such as' the 
State Employment Agen'cy, The Neighlporhood Y-outh Corps, 
The Youth Opg)ortunity Center, Wingate High School and Boys 
High Sphool. 

Facilitiea 

The Academy was housed ,in a storefront facility lo- 
cated at 120 4 Be^dford Avenue in Brooklyn. It contained 
three classrooms and an office. 

Budget ' 

American Express Academy was initially funded in July, ^ 
1968. The 1969-70 budget for this Academy was $50,000. ' 

• " 76 
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The $50 ,000 budget vas -spent' for four major * items : 
•(!)• staff salaries ($35,650) f H) rent C$l/29:0); (3) in-, 
structionai materials ($1,500) ; and"" C^) other items ($11,560) 
• * -Staff . salaries. \accounted for, 71.3 percent* of the. 

budget , rent accounted fox - 2.6- p'e'rcent , instructional * - - 

' ' ' " ' ;> ■ \ 

Materials for'.3/,p percent and aljl-o^ex-^tems accounted _^ 

• • ♦ ' ' , . • \. 

for 23.1 percent of ' the bud^^t-., , ^ ^ \ / :; \ 

Program Effectiveness ^ ' . ^ ' ; ^ " " . ' ; ' • 

Course instruc.tion at this Academy* was of^fereM' in V 
matheimatics,^ English, history and^xeading-:^'.\ " ; _ * 

, 1. — Mathematics - bas-ic matfx^atical m'anipulatibns - ; 
of addition, s^ubtractio^ ^ multipiicatioft and , ' 
divisi-on weire .dril4ed/and -iua^rt^^^ vi-a -argebraV- V 
phg-lish -^gir^mmar covering *i:h'e j^arts af speechf, j 
vocabulary arid expressive goimnvini cation including 
writing in 'the si;udents ' 'own ^. vernacular. ' \ 
History f covered 'in- -fchree phases-;^ Wes^tem Civil- 
iz^tion, Afri can H is-tory and* Af to-American; History ; 
emphasis was placed' on ^ analysis ' and 'interpretation 
of historical events. ' ^ ' 

Reading - integra'ted with all subject areas; taught^ 
by alL» staff members; 
^Counseling and guidance were available to students on 
an informal 'basis . ' 




<The staff was relatively new, all.beiiig. there- less 
than j one Vear.- The s-treet worke'r wafe assigned to -a 

• ' ■ . ' . ' ' * ' ' ^ .'^ ^ 

teaching position, The lack of .a ."reaj^ing teacher Was a^ ' . 

• crucial problem because of the^' intensive help needed by 
■studeuts ' Iji tha's ' dr e a . , v * , ^^^'^ 

-'-v^ .V; . : .■- , . 

* - *^ P.hys.ical';f acili.ties:\w^':ce but the • , - 

, available , space vas wel^^.util^Lze'd -and ;well fa^Lintained. - - 

^. * Additional ..corpaunic^tion .wLth 'th cottr^pYate spoijsor' - 
would have, enh^cbced the. prograflT effectiveness.'.'- - f. - 

. ^Thirteen- students^- graduated f torn the* picbgr^ this; '\ 

' . ' ' " \ ', \ ' ' » • ^ ' /*' • ■ ■ ' A 

' ' ^ • / • ' ■ ■ * • ' ^ • " • , < \ ; ■ , • 

year.- ^ ^ ' . - 

: « ^ ' , ' • ' ^ , " ^ ' ^ • 

/This - Academy^ was judged to ^havfe achieved i-ts objec- 

,t:ives"*^ in a 's\^cce^sful manner^ an^d, .thereford, is judged ^ ^ 

tq be worthy, pf replication. ^. In "addition* to the spfegifip^.- 

redommendations stated above / additional needed changes Z*^^' 

modifications, and revisions are enumerated ii\ Chapter VJ. 

r » V . « 

' ^ « ' 

Conclusions and Recommendations ' * * 

' 'Conclusion 1: This Academy did not fully .achieve its^ 



1969-70 objectives. , , ' 

Recommendation : It is recommended that objectives 
be continually reviewed, clarified and changed and/or 
modified to best serVe the student ' "participants . 
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I \ ' ConolasiQni,2 ; • The'Ac^aiiemy ob^ectiv;^e.s. and- prpgraiti* ' 
• v/!ere'not' clear. ^ • . . • ^ • • • . ' ♦ ' i [ ' 

R^coitunehdation': ■ It is ';rej:::onunendeja- that the 
Academy objective^ and program 'be put into^written -fonti 
and .ina'de ^^v.'ailable -bo' approp;:ia€^ individuals \" . 



ft i 



. V. • Conclusion 3 ; - the population serve^.is not^*a stable" 

• population. It -is fluid 'aiVJ ^higiily^ mobile/'^- , ^ • 

, ' • • V, .-^ ' - 

. / " Rfec5bminejidation: * . Jt ^is recommended' tihat .th.e "'cUr- 
* ^ : — ^ r\ • ' ' * ^ * ' ^ • 

' riq'ulum, instrufctional' p^<^p6dures ^d^ instrl^ctd'onal' , 
nlatetials be continually .^review^d- .ahd^ made' relevant/ to 
the. program participants. ^ . • . » . ^.^ • 



0 . i 



Conclusion '4 : /Empirical 'data regarding individual ^ 
student -a cadeiTOiic achi»evement and' g^rso/i^l. growth we^e in- 

adequate. ^ * * ' , . ""o' * . 

Recommendation: It. is recommended -that a com-r" 
prehenalve student cumulative record keeping system 'be-. ^ 
developed an(i implemented. The student cumulative record 
^system should include basic demographic data, empirical 
data and subjective data-* ^ 

Conclusion 5 ; The staff did not^include a teacher" 

specialized in the ai^e"^ of ' reading. 

> " ' ' ' , ' ;i 

Recommendation: It is recommended that a q^uali- 
— * — I \ . »i 

fied reading specialist.be employed. \ ' \ , 



. .* Conclusion 6: Th$ street""' workefr was" used for 



I teaching assigmnentsi ' ' ' '* ' ""'"^ '•'^ .e, *** ' 

. , Recommendatibn : It -isS^recoSi^ehde'd, tiiatti the ■ ^' ' 
st:reet worker be givefi *the freedom" 'and\ time , to 'do. IJhat'^ 
v for which he was, hired • *. 



.w ■ '■r^ 
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ATLANTIC 'RICHFIELD. STREET ACADEMY 



y . This Academy,' sponsored by the AtlantlcRiphfield 
Oil ^Company Operated for 23 'months'., It was initially 
fujp^ded^ July; 29 , 1968-. The corporate representative to 

•Aeademy was tMr". 'Thad Toonjer^ • " ' 

' ^ - ' • • . ' . / ' ' - • ' 

* "There was np .avail'^le data! on Recruitment. 

*•'''«' ' • * ' 

^ Objectives ^ , . v . * ^ 

T^^e major "bbjectives of th.e Academy wer^ to: ' . 
r-promote Selfv-prid'e ; . ^ 

/■' — develop , the" *abili'ty to think critically; 
, T-lmprQve-'SOCiajL and eijtotional - adjustment;- - 
\ — develop job 3^kills-; ^ ' ' 
-'-prepare 'for ' collfege' admission^ 
— eliminate". problems Which inhibit learning. 



4< 



r^opulation Served " * 

A totaf of I'd^S S'tudehts was served by ' this-- Academy 
in 1969-70.- One .hundred and three ^'ere Black and twq 
were Puerto, Rican. Ninety-eight* Were m^les and seven were 
females. 'Students raiiged ,in age front under 17 to over 20, 
yith a ^median "age of 18. . * \ 
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The spring student registrati.on was 30 students. 
Twenty-Aihe were Black and one was. Puerto Rican. Twenty- » 
two were, male and eight were female. ' The spring enrollment 
age .pattern , was the same as the 1969-70 total pattern. 



Staff ^ . * ^ ' 

The staff consisted of one hea<J teacher, three ' 
» • * *• 

regular -teachers and one street worker. 

' Age : The head teacher fell within trie 25 to 29 

♦ 

year age group, while the street worker was. older than- 29' 
years of ',age. Of the three teachers, two were between 20 and 
,24 years 'of age and one was oVer 29 years of ' age'. 

Sex: : Of'thq five. E5rofessi9nal staff ^ members of the 
Atlantic Richfield Adademy', three wfere male, and two 
were female. The head tfeacherciwas a malS, as^ was one 
street worker. Two of th^ th^fee teachers were female, . 
the remaining teacher b^eing a male. , . 

fithnic-Race : Three pf the four staff members' were 
Bl.ack; the remainin'g one was White. There were no Puerto^ 
Rican staff members. The head teacher and tha. street ^...^^ 
wojrker were Black, whereas the teaching staff was composed 
of one Black and two White teachers. 

^ . r 

Educational Level ^ The head *<eacher and the three 
teachers attained bachelor's degrees. Tl^&-v^treet worker 
received a high school education. ^ 

82 




Marital Status ; Of t^e five 'professional personnel, 
at Atlantic Richfield Acade^ny, three ,wer^ single and two ^ 
-were married', -The head ^teacher and J:he street worker , 
were married, whereas all three teachersV were sin#le^ 
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Community Involvement 

This .Academy maintained a working" re^lationsHip wi^.the — 

Addicts Rehabilitation Center, Harlem Rehabilitation Center, 

Columbia University, the Moslem Mosque, trade unions , > 

local businesses, ahd community agen£:ies* These agencies 

provided counseling, referral and psychiatric Services, 
* 

Facilities ' 

The Academy was house*^ in a renovated storefront located* 

at 2169 JSight Avenue, 'in Manhattah^ .The facilities .con- 

. ^ ^' ''^ ^ - J' ' . ^ 

.sisted of office space, reception area,^ five' classroom, 

two study areas, a lounge and toilets. , A flexible class- 

room arrangement "accommodated classes ^cff yarious sizes. 



Budget . 




9 

( 



The Atlantig^I^rqlTtield Academy^ was initially,, funded in 
October, 1968f| The ^19^69-70* budget for .this Acadeiny ^^^as 
$50,948/' . 'r. ' ,J ^ ^ - ' ^ ^ ' . ^ , . ^ ^ 
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The $50/948 budget 'was spent for four major items; 

(J) staff salaries ($36,800^; C2) rent ($3,600); (3)^in- 

_ _ ^ * ^ ^ ' J 

str'uctional materials ($2,000);. and (-4) other, items 
($8,548). ' . • ' . 

Expenditures ^or staff salaries accounted for 72. ,2 ' 
percent of the budget, r^nt acco,unted for 7.1 percent, ' 
instructional materials for 3>9 percent, and all other 
items accouated for" 16'* 8 percent o.£ the^budget. 

Program Effectiveness \ , . * 

Instruction was provided in the. areas of spcioldgy/ 
mathematics, science ,^ English., and reading. 

1. ' Sociology - explored conditions of the Black 

Ghetto; emphasis was placed 'on the^ xole of the 
V individual in relation to his'^peers, superiors, c.. 
home/ school, church, and community.^' 

2. Mathematics - elementary arithmetical operation)s, 
algebra and geometry were taught; selected com- 
ponents of" commercial arithmetic were also 

^ ^ included. 

3. -Science - incl^ided surveys of ^ijiateri^ls. in biology , 
^ ' chemistry ahd pjiysics. / ' - 

r * 4^ E^igliT^h and E^dijiV;^ stressed ' word usage, sentence 
structure^^pUnctuAtion, -reading comjirehensioTr, and 

. ' ■ . \ "■. 

communicatiort skills; 
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'Small classes and individual instruction were used • * 
in aii courses* Individual students were tutor.ed.by 
teachers and .advanced studenta^ especially when the^r6 was 
i>eed for intense .Remediation • , Tutoring siessions were ex- 
tended to ^11 students striving ' for ' eligibility to taka 
the college entrance' exams • Students- also participated - 
in the development of' the? curriculum* 

The staff was adequately tr^ained and \hey^ related 
to the students in a" pos^JLtive manner; There was an '.at-^ 
mosphere of mutual respe'ct , a* sense of sel^-pride and a 
-desire to learnl Matei:ials\ t'raining aids, and othel: , 
Resources were used effe'ctiyely- in reaching the. s-^udehts 

There was a noticeable dfecr^ase in problems .related 
to 'drug "traffic among students. , . ^ ^ . -* - 

, Twenty-four students ^r^aduated , f rpm the- program at 
the Academy is year, . - - : 

♦This ^ademy Was judge<3 to h^ve achieved i1;s objec- 
tives in a successful^ manne^,, and, therefore, is judged 
tp i>e worthy of replication* In addition to the specific 
recommendations stated b^low, additional needed changes - 
modifications and revisions are enumerated in Chapter VI. 



Conclusions and- Recoinraendations - \ • 

, Consulsion 1 ; This Academy did not fully 'achieve its ' 
1969-70 objectives', , . ' ^ 

Recommendation i It is recommended that objectives 
be continually reviewed, .clarified, changed and/or modified 
^ta best serve the student participants, . <^ ^ ' 

Conclusioti 2 ; The Academy objectives and program 
were hot clear. ^ - . > ^' ' ^ / • 

' Recommendation : It is recommended th^tt the Academy 
objectives , and program be p^t into written form and made 
available to appropriate individuals. ■ • ' ^ 

^ Conclusion A \ The population served is not a stable ^ ^ 
popula-jiion. 'It is fluid and highly mobile/ < * 

Recommendation ; It is recommended tih^t the cur- 
riculum, instructional procedures^ and instructional materials 
be "continually .reviewe^d and made Relevant to progr^am, partj.ci- 
pants • ' * > , ^ * " " ' ' ' ' - ^ 

Co liclusion 4 ; Empirical cjata regarding individual ^ 
student academic achievement and personal growth ^ere in- ^ 
a<^equate: * , * ^ ^' \ " V , - *v 

Recommendatlbn : ^ Jt is recommended' that a compre- ^ 
lensive cumulative record keeping system be developed and* ' 
/implemented • The student cumulative record system should 



include ]:basic demographic data, empirical data and sxabjective 
data . . - . 

Coni51usion 5 ; The stkff exhibited a desire and will- 

y ... 

ingness to increase, their effectiveness • ^ ^ ^ 

Recommendation: It is recommended that an iji- ' ' 

I f " % __ _ ^ __ , . 

service training programme initiated for the staff to^^ in- 
"crease their sen'sitivity to the dynamics of^ student motiv- 
ation and '""l^r ogress.. '''^^ - ' ' — — -^'^ 

* ' < . ' 

Conclusion 6: The head teapher spent tOoi much time 
: . ^ 

in administrative details and prevented him from giving 

the type of supervision an4 diirectron that was necessary 

for the most effective program. • ^ 

Recomiftendatron: It is recommended 'that an 
^ ' * ' ' 

administrative assistant be employed to relieve ^the Head 
^teacher of many administfrative details,*^ 

■ • . I- . ■. ■• ■ 

ConclCision 7 ; The staff proved its capability in work- 
ing with various teaching ,aids and equipment. 

Recommendation ; It is repommended that ."^the latest 



m^ch 



anical. teaching'^^aids , mate^'ials ,and eq^uipmeni: be. made 



avairlable to the staff • 



BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES 
LINCOLN STREET ACADEMY 



This Academy, sponsored by Burlington Industries, 
has operated for- 20 months. It was initially funded" 
October 4, 1968. Th^ corporate representative to the^ 
Academy was Mr. Louis -M. Hipp. * " ^ 

There was, no Available data on Recruitment. ' 



Objectives . ^ • - ^ 

The objectives of^the Academy were, to; 
— prepare students* for admission to college; 
— improve the psychological and social ' adjustment of 



students; 

— increase personal awareness of societal roles. 



Population Served - 

The total «^tudent enrollment for 1969-70 was -43. * ^ 

! , ' * . * ' - 

All 43 w!ere Black. ^ Twenty-folar V|7er6 male and 19 were fe- 
male. Students ranged i-n age from under ,17 to over 20, 
W'ith a median^ age of IS^years. . ' . . 

The spring ,^tudent registration was 31. All 31 were 
Blick*. Twenty-four were male and 7 were female. T^he 
spring* enrollment age pattern was the same as the age 
pattern for the total enrollment'^. ' . * 



staff 



The staf f'^consists of one head teacher and two 
regular teachers. There were- no 'street workeifs. 

Age : All three staff members, were in the- 25-29 
age range. 

Sex : 0| the three professional staff members of 
this Academy, two were female and ond was male.' The 
head teacher was a male^i whereas bo^ teachers were 
female. , ' 

Ethnic-Race ; The one head teacher and the two 

teachers were Black. There were no personnel drawn from 

Puerto Rican or o'ther racial-ethnic groups. 

♦ 

Educational Level ; The head teacher has. a master's degree 
and the two teachers are^ enrolled in college. 

Maritial Status ? ' Of the tKree professionals employed, 
at the Academy, two of them were single and the remaining 
one married. The head teacher was single, as. was ''one of the 
two teachers. 

The staff was supplemented by 12' volunteer ijnstructors 
with advanced degrees in various fields. A physician and a 
psychiatrist provided constilta^nt services. It must be noted 
that HARC consultants, found no ddcumentatio;! of the extent 
an,d scope of the service^ performed 'by tjiese volunteers. 
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Coyunun i ty I n vo 1 veme n t 

Volunt eer ^professional personnel^ served as a com- 



plement to the staff in the classroom as well a3, tutors 
foi: individual and sm aj^ l group remediation. 

•The Academy was serviced by such agencies as Harlem 
Span, Harlem Interfaith Counseling Servi.ce and the United 
Black Association. 

Facilities 

/ ^ 

The Academy was located in a"^ renovated storefront at" 

- • 1 

^2056 Madison Av^ue in Harlem.' A second facility was 
lalso -used at ^ 32 East ISOt^h Street. The facilities pro- 
vided an office, reception area., lounge, recre^ation room, 
seminar room, threfe classrooms, library and toilets. 

0 

udget 

' • \ • ' ' 
This Academy was initiailly funded in October, 1968. 

The .1969-70 budget for the -Academy was $58,827. 

The $58,827 budget was -spent for four manor items: 
(1) staff salaries ($33^350); (2). rent ($2,164); (3) in- 
stizuctional materials ($3.,000) ; and (4) other items ($20,313) 

Expenditures for staff sala5;4j^s accounted for 56.7 
percent of the budget, rent accounted for 3.-7 percejit, in- 
structional materials for 5.1 percent and' all other items 
accounted ^or 34.5 percent of the budget. ' - 
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Program Effectiveness ; - 

Instruction was provided in the areas of, English and 
writing, mathfematics , reading, history, political science 
and economics. / 

1. English and Writing t fundamentals of grammar 
with' ex^rcises'-±n~compbsition structure, using , 
language.- and grammatical constructions p^^e- 
viously studied, • ' . 

2. . Mathematics - basic ' arithmetical operations and 

> 

elementary., algebra. 

3~ Reading - vocabulary development, , comprehension 

and speed. 

4. ^ History - American and European history as it 
relates to the Afro- American. 
• 5. Political- Science and Economics r survey course 
'in the ba'sics of- these t wo areas. 
Materials used dnclu'ded Preliminary Math and Intro- 
duction to Algebra , Project Read , Before the' Mayflower , 
Africa — People and' Places in the World , La Vida , Black 
•Bourgeoise , Down These Me^n Streets , I-ntrgduction to 
Social Living , Introduction to Marxism , the lEDL re^ading 
machine and a -sl-ide projectar. 

The s^ff was adequately trained for the type of as-> 
signments undertaken; however, the regular staff was too 
small for the concentration ne*ed$d in most subject areas. 



The facilities provided ajSequate 'space , but the cl.ass- 
rooms and instructional equipment were -in a state of di3-« 
repair. • ^ * ! , . ^ ^ ^ 

The regular crurriculum was supplemented with mp<iern' 

dance ,t drama', sewing, and ^informal sessions 'on ctirrent 

' ^ ' ^ < ' 

events. • ' ' ' * 

Glasses were conductec^ dn small groups of from eigh± 
to ten' students*. • Individual 'tutoring was aval lab le> for 
those' students who -were prep^ring^ for ' special tests or 
who required intensive remediation. Infprmal counseling 
and^guidance were also available. : ^ ' 

Fourteen students graduated' from' the program*^ . ^ 
The Academy' w^s judged to have achieved its objectives 
in a successful jnanner /."^and^ therefore is 'judged to *be 
worthy of 'replication. In addition to the specific recom-; . 



mendations stated below,', additional needed changes ^ *modifi^ 

. ^ * ' ' ' . ^' ^ ^ 

cations, and revisions ai;e enumerated in Cjh^pter ^VI 

Conc lusioiis ayid Recommendation^ 

' ~ • ' I ■ 

Conqlusion 1 ; -This Aca(?emy did'\not fully achieye it 
19.69-70 objectives. ^ 

Recommendation : It i.s recommended that objec- 
tives be . continuaHy^reviewed, clarified, changed and/or ' » * ' 
modified to best serve the student participants. ,^ 
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' Conclusion 2 ; Tfi^ Academy ob ject'ives and program' > . 
wer^ "hot clear: . . ' . ^ * ' ; - 



Recdmmendation; - iit is recommended that the , 
Academy ob^ecti[ves and program~-^be put into wAtten form 
and made avaiVabl^ to • apprdpria^te individuals, . ; 

CpncItisioR 3^ :^ . The, population served is nQt^"a stable . ^ 
' pogulatioji, rt is flui'd and highly mobile. 

*\ Recomhiendation : It is ^ recommended, th'at\ the cur-"' 

riculum, instructiofial^^ procedures and instructi'ojcial mat;- 

/eri^ls^be cqn'tinually reviewed and made relevant to ^program 

\ ^ ' ( ' . . ' ' ' " " 

participants'. ' 

* ' •< 

Conclusion* 4 ; Empirlcar 'data Regarding individual • 
' ^ . » . /. ♦ 

student academic achievement 'and' personal growth', v^e^re in^ 

. . --o ' - 

adequate; , • - ' . ' . . 

Recommendation : 'It is recommended that a com- " 
prehen^ive .cumulative record .keeping system be .developed 
^nd impleme.nted. "Jhe student cumulative record <&y stem shmild 
include basic demographic ^data , empiirical' data and siabjec- 
tiye 'data. * • - * , , ^ 

' Conclusion 5: The aVailaiilei full-time stafJE was not 

^u^ficient for' the number of studerits being served.* ^ 

Recommendation: It is recomrtiended that the number 
■ * . . ^ ^ 

of qualified regular staff be, i;icreased instead of relyin,g ' ' . 
'* on, gomnfunirty ^volunteers 'tQ ':^111 in the gaps. . o- , 
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Conculsipn 6 : Administrative duties, .as welT^as up 
keep of facilities and equipment were*^ of ten disfe^^arded* 

Recommendation: \lt is recommended that an . 
administrative assistant be hired Who could devote time 
to administrative details and supervision of 'upJjeep and' 



repairs 



CELANESE ' STREET ACADEMY. 



The Celanese' Street Academy has operated JEor 25 
, months. It was initially . funded May 10, -1968. 

There was,nO available data- oh 'Population Served,,* 
Staff, Comihunity Involvement,.. .RecX-uiifiient, or_f acilij:ies 



Budget - ^ > - ^ 

The Celanese Street Academy was inltially' fundbd iji 

May, 1968. The 1969-70 budget for -this Academy was' 

$40,466. - * ' • / " 

The $40 ,466 budget was '-spent for four major" items;; 

(1) staff salaries ($26,220); (,2) rent ($2,4go) ; (3) lin- 

. \ ■ c. • . - ■ , . > I 

structiorial materials ^(-$2,000); and (4) otjher items\ 

($9;&46> . • • . ' 

Jlxpendi'tures for staff salaries accounted for 64.8 
percent*of the budget, rent . accounted for '5 . 9 'percent , 
instructional materials fgr 5.0 p^cent, and all*. other 
items for 24.3 percent of the budget. ^, 

Program Effectiveness 

— I ^ • : f ,* 

This Academy was not operational^ - Therefore, effec- 
tiveness judgments were not made.. Prior to initiation 
of fu'ty?^ operatio'n^' in this Academy, the program should ' 
be completely restructured. ,0 • ^ 



CHASE MA'NHAT'TAN. STREET ACADEMY 



This Academy, sponsored by the Cha^e Manhattan Bank, 
has operated., for .24 months. It was initially .funded June , 
24, 1968. The cprporat'e representative to - the Academy was 
Mr. Barry Beckham. - • ' . 



Objectives • ^ - \ : - ^ . ' ^ 

The objectives; of the Academy were td 
. — prov^Je a college *prepara/tory cburse;* , 
-^deveiop student ability f of .cri%ioal thinking;. 
* ---rprovide emotional and, social adjustment; 

•--rdevelop an understanding of oth^r paces, classes 



^nd nations, 



Population Served . ' ^ - ' , ' . ' 

^ The total 196'9-7o/ ^tudent enrollment w.as* 40 students. 
All 40 were Black. Thirty-four 'were male and ^ix< were female. 
Students ranged in age » from under 17 tO'Over*20, with a ^ / 
median age ^f 18. ' . 

♦ ' ^ ft . > 

The spring registration was 27 students. All were , 

Black. Twenty-three were male and f o,ur were femaTe. The 

sprir).g enrollment^ age pattern was the same as tlfe 'ag^pat^tern 

for the total 1969-70 enrollment. ' * ' 



staff • . - . , 

There were a total of four staff members in the Chase 
« • ■■ » " 

Manhattan Aca(3emy . * One heald teacher, two teachers and one * 
street worker. . • • 



Age; The staff ranged in age from 21 to 26 year^." ..-^ 
The head teacher was the oldest member of*'th'e ,j&taff '''^\ 
- . Sex: The head teacher, one teacher wer.e 'mal©" and ^.tl^e ' '-V 

' • - ' " ^ 'l-"-^ ' 

Street worker wa*s male; , One ;teacher. v^3:S; f6m^l:e^'. ' : 

*» . ' ' ■ « ' ' t 

Ethnic- >Race.! The head teacher', one teacher and th^A^ f 
street VQirker H^ere Black. One teacher was White. ^ " 

Educational^ Level f The head teacher and one* teacher ^ 
have a bachelor's degree while the second teachei: is en- 
"rolled in college. The street worker has a high school 
education. 

Marital Status; The head teacher and one teacher were 
married. One teacher and the street worker were tingle. 

Facilities * - ' 

^ The Academy was housed in' a storefront located at 19.2 
Bradhurst Avenue, Manhatftan . ^ The facilities included a 
main floor for office space*, a classroom and a-library. 
_ The 'basement was used, for lounging area and photo.. laboratory 

• / 

Budget - * 

The Chase Manhattan Street Academy was initially funded 
in June, 1968. The 1969-70' budget forthis Academy w^s ■ 
?56,355. ■ ' ■ ^ • 



The ^5 6, 3-85 ^budget was spent f Ol^ four major items: ^ 
(1) staff salaries ($36,800); (2) rent ($1,500); (3) in- 
structional materials ($1,000); and (4) other items 
($17,085) . . , , * ' . ' " 

Expenditures f6r staff salaries accounted for 65. >2 
per cent' of, the budget^ rent accounted fqr 2.7 per cent,, 
instructional materials for 1.8 per cent and all other 
items accounted., for 30,3 per cent of ^ the '.budgets: 

, £f f ectiveness ^ - S'/ . , ^ • • 

Instruction was ,desi^xied tp assist school' dropouts to 
•re^-enter the mainstream of education . /Remedial, instrviction 
^was given in histpry, mathemat3.cs ^hd English. * 



This Academy was judged to have achieved its objectives' , 
in a minimal way and, therefore, is judged to- be worth^ of 
replication only if completely restructured. Additional - 
needed changes modifications' and revisionp^ are enumerated /: 
in this section of the^study and, in Chapter W. 

. . - * . ^ r ...... ^ ^ . . 

Conclusions '^and Recommendations ^ ^ \ 

Conc^Iusion 'l: This'Academy did ncr't fully -achieve its 

T ^ y 

19-69-70 objectives. , . 

Recoinmendation ; 'it is recommended ' that objectives^ 
be continually reviewed,, clarified, changed^ and/or modified 
to best serve the **student participants. 3g 

0 o, I - ' 
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Conclusion 2; The Academy objectives and program were 
"^not cl-ear. 

Recommendat ion ; It is recommended that the Academy 

A ^ 

objectives and program be put into written form and made 
available to appropriate individuals. 

Conclusion 3; The population served is not a stable 
population. It is, fluid and hdghlj^ .mobile . 

Recommendation ; It is recommended that the curri- 
culum, instructional procedures and' instructional materials 
±>e continually reviewed and made relevant to pjtrogfam parti'di- 
points. . / ' . : V • • ^ ^ * - ' 

. ^ ■ . Conclusion 4 ; \Etnpirp.ca'^ data tegarding. ihdivi,dual stu^ 
dent ^cicjemlc achievem§*at ahd ^par^onal .growth we 2:e. inade- 

''<j,ua..€e. ■ .. '.■ ■r.;.,: .-. - • • • ' 

. ."V.? ; . •• • .'• 

'" • , V- " Rec»3iTmeru3aiticm: . It/i&\rfe^bpi:ieh(a^d tHat>a corapre- 

■ : :-:;H'-- ^ ^- . 

'hen^sive , cumulative '.reprfrd* keepirig. system ^fc^e^ developed ^and ^ 



» 4 



i'mplemente'd* The stu^4^nt- 'cWii^ative .^^ sysoem-'s^aduld in- 
elude b.asic demogr'^ph^cVdata, ' em{Si'3^i.cai '^^^ s^xibgi^c.tive 



data. 
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FIRST NATIONAL. CITY BANkJsTIJEET ACADEMY 

■ This Academy, sponsored 'by ^/the First National eity 
.Bank, operated for 27 months. /It was initially funded 

March 5, 1968. The corporate/ representative to the 

/ ^ 

'Academy was*Mr, David Bermar/, \ y' ^ 



Objectives 



The major objectiv^ of the Acai^emy were to 

\ 

^-^prepare students^ for admission \to Academies of 

Transition, college preparatory^, schools or colleges; 



--prepare studenxs with a general education and services 
for job placement 



Population Served 



)\;al 



During the 1/969-70 school year the total registration 
at the Academy JdiS 94 students. Eighty- foiij^ of the students 
were Black; nirie were Puerto Rican and one was White. 

Seventyrsix w^re male and 18 were female. They ranged%in 

' ' ' \ * 

,age from und^r 16 to over 22, with a median age of 18/ 

The^ spring student registration was 29 students. ^ 

Twenty-five were Black, three were' Puerto^ Rica^i, <and on^ | 

was White. Twenty-three were male and six were female, The( 

spring enrollment age palftern was the same as the a^ \ 

pattern for the total enrollment. 
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staff ' . / - • , c 

There was a to,tal. staff of 'six, one head teacher and 
five teachers. There were no street Workers. * 

Age ; The staff members ranged in age from 23 to' 36 
with only one teacher over 30 years of age. The head teacher 

was the youngest staff nteinbe^r* and rou;: teachers were between 

/ \ ^ ' 

27 and 29. 

Sex: The head teacher and four teachers were male 
while one teacher was female. 

Ethnic- Race-; The hea4 teacher and fqur teachers ar.e 
Black while one teacher is White. 

Educational Level: One teacher has a master's degree; ' 

f 

the head teacher and three teachers have bachelor's degrees, 
while one teacher is envolved iji college. 

Marital Status: Four st^ff members were married and' 
two were single, including the head teacher. 

■ \ ■■/ 

Community Involvement • / - 

The Academy was served by Benjamin Franklin High Sch<pol, 
City University of New York, Jefferson Houses , 'Barnard 
College, Phoenix House, Metropolitan Hospital, Boys Harbor, 
and AKA S6rority. These ^agencies provided recreation, tutor- 
ing, medical services and job pla.cement. Tutorial services 
were offered to community residents through the Academy, 

' . • ' ' ' 101 
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Recruitment 

Recruitment was carried out in a variety of ways^. 
the staff's personal contacts,/ referrals from schools,' 
parentyal referrals ,~ ^nd public media* 

?he registration seemed /to remain at, about 30, a 
numbeir which can adequately pe served in terms of accomm9da- 
tions and physical faciliti/ss. 

/ i 
Fapi lities 

The Academy ocpupies/ a renovated storefront at 2241 
first Xveji^e in Manhattan. It consists of three alaasrooms, 
office, a storage room, and toilets. Students were pejr- 
/mitte,d to use the library of Benjamin Franklin High School. 



Budget 

The First National City Bank Street Academy -was 

^ I '' 

initially funded in March, ^,1968. The' 1969-70. jDudget for 

1 ^ ^ ' ' " * ' 

this Acadelny was $3:^,294'. 

TheJ$33/29 4 bi^'dget was spent for four major items 

'($13,700); (2) rent ($4,050); -('3) in- 
structional materiJdls ($750); ai>d (4) other items ($14,794)* 
' Expenditures / I'or staff 'salaried accounted for* 41*2 per- 
cent, instructional materials for 2.3 percent and all Qther 
items accounted ^or 44\3 percent 6f^tHe budget* ' \ 

/ ■ • 102 
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i^a bgrain E£fe>ctiveness ^ ^ - 

l'.^' This Academy operated on two levels of instruction - 



•I 



,^ Academy level and the Transiti0n /level". ' 

. * TB,e^.Academy level offered instruction in mathematics, 

reading, and English • ' • - \ . 

1. Mathematics - If und^ental 'arithmetical^ <:>g>,eratiohs 

' and introductory algebra, 

.^2. , Reading - vocabulaiy, .comp;:ehension and speed 

^ ^ . ^ development. 
• i 5 — 

i • ' 3. jEnglish - fundamentals of grammar, basic com- 

. p • • i -i - - ■ 

I ;| position, and~literature (novels). 

The iT*ransition level focused on academic s-ubjec 
comp^arable^ to the 10th aad 11th grades. English ,* mathe- 
matics, reading, .physics, chemistry j._biQl ogy . and hi story 
Were taughfe on this levei. 

I H j.n The ^structure of the program was developed according 
t^D ihdiviciual needs and achievement levels. There was an* 
afihe^ence' to small group, .individualized and personal approcich. 
- I Thk students were receiving educational instruction 
tr|iat would f>repare them for preparatory school or college. 
E^tensi-ier job referrals and placements w.ere available . for 
those who- discontinued their training at jthe Academy. 
^ ' The materials and equipment used wo r e ^ ad equate and 



r4levant to the^ population being served, , 
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The rapport -an'd understahding between the staff and 
student^ engendered' high motivation in staff and students 
and unusually high attention in the classroom. ^ 

The Academy ;was headed by an Administrative Director 
who. selected the staff on the basis of competence, 
ability to commXmicate ar\d the ability t® function as 
models' for the students. ' > ^ 

This Academy was judged to have achieved its objec- 
tives in a successful manner, and, therefore, is judged to 
be worthy of replication. In addition to the specific 
recommendations stated below, additional changes, modifica- 
tions, and revisions are enumerated in ^Chapter VI. 



Conclusions and Recommencfations : . 

Conclusion 1 ; This Academy did-not^ f^lly achieve its^ 
19 69-70 objegtives.^ . "^-^ * 

Recommendation ; It is recommended that o^^ectives 
be continually reviewed, clarified, changed and/or modi^^d^ 
to 'best serve the student participants . ' ^ ' ^ 



Conclusion 2 : The Academy, objectives and programs 
were not clear. . . ' ^ 

Recomhiendation : • It is* recommended that the Academy 
objectives and* programs be put into written form and made ♦ 
available to appropriate 'individuals.- • jL04 
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Conclusion 3 : The populatipn served is not a stable^ 

population.. It is fluid and highly inobile. 

Reconumendation: It is recommended that' the 

curriculum, instructional procedures and instructional 

materials be continually reviewe(i^ and madfe relevant to 

^ .' • " . • • 

program participants. 

♦ • • • 

Conclusion 4 ; Empirical data, regarding Individual 

student academic achievement and personal growtlj were 

t . * 

inadequate. 

- Recommendation ; It is recommended that" a com- 
prehensive cumulative' record keeping system be developed 
and implemented. The student cumulative record system ^ 
should include basic demographic data, empirical data and 
subjective data. ' ' - , ' ! 

Conclusion 5 ; Long delays were experi-enced in the 

r^eceiving of educational materials and equipment .y 

Recommendation: If'-is recommended that an 

. ' v-- ^ 

V - ^ 

impress fund be available to the Academy director to 

y ' . ■•- . 

expedite transactions involving expenditures of $500 or ^ 
less. ' , • , ; ' t 

Conclusion 6; Students on. the Transition Level *,did^ - 
not have adequate laboratory facilities for their;e(iucation"al 
needs. 105 
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Recommendation: ' It is, recommended thar minimal 



laboratory facilities be made available for tfie students 
in physics, biology and chemistry. 



\ 



o IBM ACADEMY ^ ■ ■ 

4 * 

' This Academy of Transition, sponsored by the IBM 
Corporation, has operated or 27 months. It was . initially 

funded March 5, 19 68. 

> *■ 

There was no available, data on recruitment^, • 
Ob jectiveg^ 

The objectives of the program at the Academy were to 

« 

— prepare students for college entrance; . 

'-^-improve s6cial and emotional adjustment; ' ' 

' --develop ability to do critical thinking; 
* 

— improve understanding between races, classes, 
and nations ; 

--eliminate problems which inhibit learning. 

Population Served 

A total of 10 5 students were served by th6 Academy 
in 1969-70. Ninety-eight werfe Black; six/were Puerto 
Rican, and one was White. Seventy-six were male arid 29 
were female. The age pattern ranged from'undfer 17 to over 
20, with a median age of 18. 

The spring. registration was 86 students. Eighty-two 
were Black, three were Puerto Rican, and one was White. 

' .■ .-107 
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Sixty -two were male and 24 were female* The age pattern 
was the same as the age pattern for the 1959-70 total * • 
enro;Ll8ient . ^ ' ' ' ' ' o 

Staff • ^ " ' ' » . . ♦ 

; The. staff of the IBM Academy of Transition consists - ' 

of one head teacher, four teachers and one street' worker. 

I- ' ' * 

Age ; All staff members are between 23 and .26 years 

I ' ; ^ ^ ^ ■ ^ 
of 'age. The head teacher and the stjfeet worker are both 

23 years old, ^ v - * 

Sex ; All staff members except .twd teachers are males. 

Ethnic-Race ; " All staff members are Biack. 

Marital' Status ; One f^emolB' teacjier and the street . 
worker are single. 'The remainder of the staff is;married. 

Educational Level ; The^-head teache^ and one female 
teacher have a bachelor's dfegree, 'wh^ile two teachers and 
the street worker have had some college experrence. ^The 
educational level of one nj^le teachea?iwas not availalple.. 

Community Involvement , >• 

The Academy maintained a relationship with the Addicts 
Rehabilitation Center; St. Luke's Hospital, the local ' 
community school board and HARYOU far. referrals , coun- 
selling and placement services. / 
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Budget * , # * , \^ 

The IBM Acadejny of Transition Was initially funded 

in March 1968. The 1969-70 budget for this Acaaemy was 

$65,000. ■ . " 

The $65,000 budget was spent for four major items: 

(1) staff salaries ($48,000); (2) rent ($2,800); (3)' in- 
structional materials ($4,250); and (4) other items 

($9 ,650) . ■-' . • . ■ . • 

. Expenditures Jfor staff salaries accounted for 74*3 . 

percent of^tKe budget, rent accounted for 4.3 percent/ ' 
instriictional materials for 6^5 percent, and all other 
items accounted for 14.9 percent ^of the 'budget. ( 

Progiram Eff ectiveness - * ^ - 

~~~~~ . /" 

' Instr'uction was provided in the follWing areas: 
biology arid cTiemistry, sociology and economics, history, 
geography, political science, and personal awarejiess. 

Individualized and sfnall-'group instruction was used" 
whenever desi/able or nedessary. 

This Academy was judged to have achieved its objec- 
tives im a moderately successful manner. This judgment^ 
is based on limited observations due to the lateness of 
this Academy's decision to participate in the/studi^, 'The 
progrkrii^is jiidged to be worthy of replication with the change 
and modifications contaijied herein. Additional needed 
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I- 

** ' ♦ . 

changes , ^modifications and revisions are enumerated in 

this section of the study and in Chapter VI. ^ 

• ♦ 

^^ Conclusions and Recommendation^ 

Conclusion 1: This Academy did not fully achieve its 

45 ' 7 

1969-70 objectives. 

Recommendation ; It is recommended that objectives 
be continually reviewed, clarified, changed and/or modified 
to best serve the student participants. 

. ^nclusion 2 ; . The Academy objectives and program, 
were not clear. 

Recommendation ; It is recommended that the 
Academy objectives and program be put into written form 
and made available to appropriate individuals. 

Conclusion 3 ; The population served is not a stable 
populatipn. It is fluid and highly mobile. 

Recommendation ; . It is recommended that the cur- 
riculuiri, instructional procedures and instructional mat- 
erials be- continually reviewed and made relevant. to program 
pcurticipants. 

Conclusion 4 : Empirical Aata regarding individual 

student academic achievement and personal growth were in- 

• ' ' ' ' '( 

adequate . / , 
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Recommendation ; . It is recommended ^hat a com- 
prehensive cumulative record keeping system be developed 
and implemented • The studen|: cumulative recp^^ system should 
include basic demographic data, empirical data aJid fiubjec- 
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MCGRAW-HILL STREE1J ACADEMY 



This Academy, sponsored by the McGraw Hill Cpiripany, c , 
has operated for 28 months. It Was initially founded 
Pebr;aaxy^2&, 196 8. The corporate representative to. this 
Academy is Mr. Morrie Helitzer. ' ' ^ 

Objectives 

The major objectives of the Academy were to: ^ 

— develop the ability to think critically; ' \. 

— improve basic academic skills; ' 

— develop personal life goals; " - 

— prepare for preparatory school or tp complete the 
11th and 12th grade? of the public schools. 

Population Served , . ' ' - 

During 1965-'70, there w^s a, total registration of 115,' 

students. One hundred and one were Black and 14 were, 

Puerto Rican. One-hiandred and five wer-e mal6 and ten* were 

female. ' ■ 

Students ranged in age- from under 17 to over 20, with 
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a median age of 18. - ^ ' * 

The spring student registration was 40 stiaden^s'. 
Twentyrseven were Black and 13 were Puerto Rican.' Twenty^ 
five* were male and 15 were feip^le. The '3pring enrollment 
age \pattern was the same as the age ^pattern for the total 
enrollment. • ^ ^ * 



The staff consisted ot .one "head teacher,, two regular 
teacHers, and a street worker. The 'street worker doubled 
as a public relations man, ' . , , ^ 

Age : The head teacher and the street workei^' weire. 

between 20 and 24 years of age,* Tte two teachers-?were^ 

under ,30 'i^ars old, one was bjetween -20 and 24 and. "one was 
• , 'T '' . . ^ ' ' ' . ^ ' 

between^ 25 and/29 y^ars of age.- 

^ . ' Sex : . The four /prof ess^iohal st^ff members at. McGraw- 
Hill Academy v>ere male. The on^ head teacher, the two ' 
-teachers, and the* street, worker were all male. 

' Ethnic-Race ; The 'four, member, professional staff 
of the Academy included three Black and one 'Puerto Rican, 
The head teacher ^apd the street worker were Blac}c.^ 6f 
the tH9 teachers, one was Black arid one was Puerto Rican. 

. Educational "Level ; , The head teacher and one teacher 
havle bachelor ' degree while one teacher ^nd the street 
Worker are presently enrolled* in college* 

' M^it^l Status^ ; Of tjie four professional personnel 
at ^ the Academy, three were single, and. one was married. 

The head teacher was single, as was the street-worker. 

' * /' ^ * 

One, of the two tea^:hers was married; the otHer was s-ingle. 
' - ^ • • . 
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Commun i ty I n vo 1 vemen t 

Roosevelt. Hospital provided free medical, dental * 
and psyciatric services to the Academy students. Lincoln 
Square Neig^iborhood Center facilities were available to 
Academy students. The Lincoln Square Theatre Group and 
the Of f -Center Theatre Group' at Good Shepherd Faith 
Church had J^cademy students participating in their acti- 
*vities. ' • ' • ' ^ 

Recruitment 

Mopt of the students at ;tiie ^-^^gxiewf^ were recruited 
from Haaren High School when their performance at the- 
fligh School was not acceptable. Many ireferrals were made 
by personal . coHrtacts of students, ox staff. 

Facilities r. - \ ^ 

The Academy was housed in a converted' garage at 
259 Wes,t 64th Street in Manhattjati. These facilities con- 
sisted of 3 class;:ooms an office, a recreation room, 

a darkroom and toilets'. 

» "^^ \ 

Budget , • ' " 

,McGrdw-Hill Street iV^^ademy^ was initially funded in 
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February, '1968. The 19 69-70 budget for thife Academy was 
$^42, 398. 

\( 

Xhe $42,39 8 budget was spent for four major items: 

• *» 

CD staff salaries ($35,650); (2) rent ( $1 , 00 0) ; ' ( 3) 
instrtictiohal materials ($1,000); and (4) other items 
($4, 748). ^ ' - ■ 

Expenditures for staff salaries accounted for 84.0 
percent of the budget, rent accounted for 2.4. per cent, 
instructional materials for 2.4 per cent, and all other 
items accounted for 11.2 per cent of the budget. 



Effectiveness 



Instruction was provided in history, mathematics, 
En(^lish, and spciology. 

(1) History — the nature o'f Ameriqan government and 
mda^n' United States History ^ 

1 

(?) Mathematics — covered topics in algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry. Tliis cotirse is taught on three levels ' 
of difficulty. . . ^ 

(3) English — emphasis was' on reading; phonetics, 
spelling, word structure and self-expression wete also 
included. . 

(4.) Sociology — focused on society ' s^^l^;ifci>lem^ 
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self-development . llhe discussion method' was _used» . _ 
The projected science course was not implemented 

due to the lack of materials needed, 

A photography project supplemented the 'academic 

•courses. Tn addition, the students experiencinjg special 

reading difficulties received help from specialists from 
, Fordham University's Lincoln Ceijter Campus 

Students could transfer credits of courses com- ^ 

pleted at the Academy to Hyaaren High School. This 

arrangement seemed td be workin.g satisfactorily, 

\ 

\The. inst^ruction the studenfe^ were receiving at the 

• . \ ' ^ 
Academy appeared to be raising the achievem^ent levels 

of the students, and preparing them to finish higlT school 
or enter a preparatory school. Many students were show- 
ing positive social attitudes and adjustments. ^ 

Classroom materials were relevant to the interests 
and needs' .of the participants. These materials seemed 
adequately directed for the ethnic composition of^the ^ 
group.' 

Four students graduated during the^ year. This "Aca- - 



demy was judged to have achieved its objectives in a 
successful manner and, therefore, is judged to' be worthy 
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! of replication;. , In. addition t^p the specific ire conunend^t ions 
stated beXow^ ,ad*dition-ai- -needed changes, moSif icatlons and 
revisiphs j.are enumerated in Chapter VI. 

, \ ''■'>, ■ ■ . • 

" ^ t ^ ; , ^ 

Cdnclusipijs, and Recommen'dations 

' •Conclusion L: This Academy did not fully achio^'e its 

; --'^i — . 

1969770 objectsives'. _ 

^ Recommendation i It is recommended that* objectives 
be continually . reviewed, clarified and changed and/or modi- 



fied 

1 



to best serve the student participants. 
j.' ConclluiSidn 2; The Academy objectives and program were 



not cllear.j ' 



. 1 : 



Recommendation : It is re comme nd ed t h^ t the Academy 



objectives and program be put into written form and made 
available to appropriate individuals. 

Conclusion v3 ; The population served is not a stable 
population. It i's' fluid and highly mobile. ; 



.Re comme 



tion: It is recommended- th at the curri- 



culum, instru^iolial materials, be continually reviewed and 
made relevan^i€o program part'icipants . 

*~ Conclusion 4 : Empirical data regarding -i ndi v iirdiaa F^s tu - 



d^n€ academic achievement and personal growth were inadequate, 



Recommendation : It is recommended that a comprehen- 
sive cumulative record keeping system be developed and im7 
plemented. The student cumulative^ record system should in- 
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elude basic demographic data, empirical data and subjective 
data. ^ 
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MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST STREET ACADEMY 

Manufacturers Handover Trust Street Acadeny was 
sponsored by the Manufacturers mnover Trust Company. 
This Academy has operated for 18 months. It. was initially 
funded January 1, 1969. 



Ob je(ptives 

^he primary objectives of this Academy were to: 
V -^-prepare students for college admission; 
improve emotional and social adjustments; 
— develop the ability tip do critical thinking; 



— irdprove understanding 



among raceJs and nations; 



— eliminate problems which inhibit" learning; 
— improve self-concept arid community awareness. 

Population Served 

A total of 95 students was served by the Aca'demy^ ^ 
in 1969-70. Eighty-three were Black and 12 were Puerto 
Rican. Sixty-three were males and 32 were females. The ^ 
spring enrollment age pattern was the same as the age 
pattern for the total enrollment. 
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Staff 

The Academy had a staff consisting af one head teacher 
and three regular, teachers. - 

Age ; Of the four professionals staffing the Matiu-' 
facturers Hanover Trust AoadeiHy-, one was between 20 and 
24 years of age and three were over 29. No staff mem- ' 
bers fell into the 25^29 age category. The one. head \ 
teacher was over 29 years^^'of age, as were two of the' * . 
three teachers.' ^^Ijt- " • 

Sex ; The four individuals forming the professional 
staff included three males and one female. The head teacher 
was. a male, as were two of the three teachers. 

Ethniq-Race ; The four member staff of the Manu- 
facturers Hanover^ Trust Academy did not include Puerto 
*Rican or >7hite individuals. 

Educational Level ; Of the four staff personnel at, 
the Academy, all completed high school and attended - ^ 
college. The head teacher received a degree from graduate 
school. 'The three individuals forming the Academy teach- 
ing staff have bachelor's degrees. 

Marital Status ; . Of the four professional staff mem- 
bers at the Academy, all were rftarried. 
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Conpnun.j ty I n vo 1 veme n t * . ' ^ 

, ^ This Academy exchanged program activities with the 
•nearby Morris ania Youth arid. Service Center.' 

Recruitment ^ z*.:^ '"^ ' ' * . 



The'.Talt High ,^chool .And^ the Bronx Branch 'Of f ice 
• of thfe Urban League were used as ireffei'ral sources for^ 
" potential students who qualified *f or th^ educatlonal^'ser- 
vices of this\^'ca4emy ' Some referrals wefe'made from the 
^ Morrisania. Ydtith/ and gerVice Center. . - / - 



Faclli^ties 



This Academy occupieci* a r'^nriv^ted storefront ^t , 
261 East 172nd Street in the Bronx. These facilities * 
provided for a reception area, office space, '4 classrooms, 
a lounge, .a library, and lavatories.. 

V ^ ' - » 4 

Budget . ■ ' ' ' * * t> . * ' ' 

The Manufacturers HanoVer Trust Street Academy was 

initially funded in January, . 1969 . ,The 1969-70 budget \ ^ 

for this Academy was $50,0^0 8. ' • . 

The $50 , 008 * budget was *spent for four major items: 

(1) staff g-alaties ($35,075)%- * (2) rent ($4,200);, (3)^in- 
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structional materials ($480); s^nd (4) other items {$10., 253) 

Expenditures for- staff salaries accounted for 70.2 
per cent of the budget, rent accounted for 8,4 per cent, 
instructional materials for 1.0 per cent and all other 
items accounted for 20.4 per cent of the budget. 

Effectiveness 

Instruction was'*provided in th*e areas of English, ^ 
reading, mathematics, history, French and creative wr±- 

ting, , ^ ^ 

, (1) English — fundamentals of grammar, sentence struc- 

Lure and basic composition. / ' ^ 

* (2) Reading — vocabulary development, comprehension 
and li^terature. ^ 

(3) Mathematics--fundamental arithmetical operations 

and algeb.r^'. !. . \ r 

(4) History — European and American History and 

Bla^tfTC^'^^<4^ture • ^ 
/ VsJLJFrench — conversational^ approach (elective course) 
Small group and individualized instruction were used 
with the students. 'The course , materials were geare^to- 
ward thW needs of the students. Because of the limited en- 
rollment, the individualized instruction provided the in^ 
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tensive help needed'. The -students exKibfted an^inte res 
raise their achievement level in order that they might'^'^^j^pr 
an academy of transition.- Informal counseling and guid^nc^ 
were also available. ' " 

L 

The staff seemed to be aware of student needs and 
abilities and prepared materi^als that were relevant to 
^these factors. * , * 

There were eight graduates f ifom \his yeajf's program. 
This Academy was judged to have achieved its objectives in 
a successful manner and, therefore, is judged tia^ be^worthy 
of replication. In addition to the specific recommendations 
stated below, additional changes, modifications ^and re~ 
visions are enn»umeratea in Chapter VI. 

Recruitment was not as effective as it 'could have 
been if a fulI-ti^^^^^V£re6t worker had h^d -responsibility^ for 
this phase of the program. ' • ^ 

Conclusions and Recommendations - 

Conclusion 1: This Academy did not fully achieve its' ^ 
1969-70 objectives. * ' ' ' - V .r^-- " 

Recommencjation: It is recqjnnmended* that ''Objectives . 
be continually reviewed, ^larified, changed and/or mq^ified''^ 
to best ser^ve.the student participants. , , * ' 
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ConclusiQn 2"; The Academy objectives and program we're 
not clear* 

Recommendation: It is recommended that the Aca- 
demy objectives and program be put into written form arid 
made available to appropriate individuals, . 

Conclusion 3; The population served is not a stable 
population.' It is fluid 'and highly mobile. 

<- * Recoiran^ndation : It is recommended that the curri- 
> ^ 

^culum, instructional procedures ancl instructional materials 
be continually reviewecj and made relevant to 'program parti- 
cipants. ^ ~ " ^ 

Concxusion 4; Empirical data regarding ii^dividual stu- 
/ dent academic achievement and personal growth were inade- 
quate. • • . , 

Recommendation ; It is recommended that a. ^compre- 
-hensive cumulative 'record keeping system be developed and 
impleanented. The student cumulative record system should ii^- 
elude basic^demogptraphic data, empirical data and subjective ^ 
data. ' - ' 

- ^. 
Conclusion '5 : Puerto Rican studerits constituted 20 per 

. cent of the student population, yet tjiere were no Puerto 
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Rican staff members • • 

Recommendation; It is recommended that at least 
one full-time Puerto Rican staff ^member employed • 

C6nclusipn 6; The Academy had no street worker on the 

staff. ' ' J ^ ^ " ^ ' 

^ , ' \ ^ 

Recommendation: It is recommended that a full- 

; I 

tine streetj.worker be e'mployed. 
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MORGAN GUARANTY STREET ACADEMY ' ... 

This Academy, sponsored by the Morgan Guaranty and^ 
Trust Company, has 6pera,ted for - 20 moaths. It was ini- 
tially' funded October 17, 1968. 

Objectives 

* 

The objectives of the Academy were to: 

— reintroduce the student to academic life; 

--build self-confidence to meet academic demands; ' 

— prepare students for preparatory school or college; 

■ • , ' ' '* * 

Population Served , • . 

A total of 110 students was, serviced by the Academy 
in 1969-70. Tweinty -seven were Black and 83 were Puerto': 
Rican. There were 89 males and 21 females. Students^ :\ 
ranged in age from under 17 to over 20, with a median ^0e 
of 18 years. ^ \ ' * 

The spring registration was 60 students. Thirty-seven 
were Black and 23^ were 'Puerco Rican, 40 wer'e male and 
20 were female. The spring enrollment age .pattern was 
the^s^arne as the age pattern for the °t6tal enrollment. 
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staff 



The staff consisted of one direttor-head teacher. 
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one street worker / .and three "i:eg>^'^r teacher^. ■ ■,\< . 

Age ; Of ^e five professionals .at Morgan Guaranty 
Acad'^my"; "thre^ were in the, 20-24 age group, one was in 

.the 25V29 age group and one was oyei* 2$, years ^ of ' age. The 
head .teacher was over 29 yea^s of age. The street 'worker 
wa^ in the 20-24 age g'roup. Of the thre.e teachers .at. ; 
the Ac^<iemy, two w^re xn th^ 20-24 age range ^-^one was. be- 

. tween 25 and 29 years of 'age., and, none were over 29 years 

, old. - ' • / 

Sex : The five member prof essioi)al staff at the 
Morgan Guaranty 'Academy included four. males and one female 
The head teacher and the street worket were male. The 
three vteachers included two males and ^one female. . ^, 
Ethnic- Race ; The five, prof essional - personnel em- 

•^ployed, at the Academy included three Black and two Puerto 
JRican staff meiijbers. » The head teacher was Black, while 
the street worker was Puerto Ricah. Of the three teachers 
pn the staff, two were Black and one was Puerto Rican. 

Educational Level ; Of the five staff member's at 
Morgan Guaranty Academy , all completed high school and 
attended college. "No staff member attained a graduate 
degree " or -terminated 'his ^education at the high school 
level*. The, head teacher, the entire three member teaching 
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staffs and one street^- worker have 'attended College. 

Marital Status ; Of the five professionals, three 
were single and' two were mariried. The head teacher 
and the street' worker were^single/ Two of the three 
^eacljiers were married. . ' 

Cdininun i ty I nvo 1 vemen t 

The Acadejny .was • involved' with the community on an 
informal level. Friends of students , interested parents, 
individuals and groups visited the Academy/* 

Recruitment . ' 

..Many of the students attending this Academy were re- 
ferrals from Harren High School* Some of the students 
have been referred by their .friends and relatives. There 
is no active recruiting efforts on the part of the staff. 

Facilities \ 

. The Academy is housed '/n a renovated storefront lo- 
cated at 85 Divisi^^^^eet in Manhattan. The facilities 
consisted of two classrooms, a small science laboratory, 
an afrt studio, a darkroom, ' of f ice spac^, and a cafe-^ 
teria-lounge . ' - ^ 



Budget - . ' 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Street Academy was initially 

c 

funded in October, 1968* The 3,969-70 budget for this 

« 

» 

academy was $59,00 8. - 
The $59 ,00 8v budget was spent for four major items; 
(1) staff salaries ($39,330); (2) rent ($3,600); (3) in- 
structional materials ($2,000); and (4) other items 
($14, 078). These repres>ent the following ^percentages 
of the total budget:' salaries — 66,6%, rent — 6,*1%, 

instructional materials--3 . 4% , and other expenses--23. 9% • 

; ' , * > -i 

Expenditures for staff salaries, accoAorjted for 66.6 
per cent of the "oudget, ren,t accountejd* for 6.1 per cent, 
insti^uctional m^aterial^ for 3.4 per, ceiitt, and , all oi^heir 

items accounted for 23.9 per cent of the budget. ^' 

* , * , ^ » J ' ' 

"* • . , ' ' ^ 

Effectiveness ' , 

/'instruction was given in mathematics, social stud^ies 
general s'cience, and English... ^ ^ \ 

(1> Mathematics -r-elementary algebra; remeddaL arith- 
metic was available for "those who need dt. 

(2) Social Studies — survey* of hisitorical social ac- 
tions and interr action; current political events were 
also discussed. • /. * . * 

(3.) General Science--* fundamentals of biology > phy- • 

' , ' ' 128 
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sics, and chemistry. ' ' 

(4)' English — stressed writing, spelling, vocabulary, 

and reading comprehension. Special tutoring was provided 

•for slow readers. 

An experimental course in art was -given f9r interested 

students. The course was conducted by volunteers from 

Pratt Institute. ' * ' 

Students at all different academic levels of ability ^ 

..were together in the classes. This was done with the 

hope of motivating the slower student to achieve at a 

mor^ rapid pace. - * 

The staff was well trained and all were teaching 

subjects in their major areas of study. 

The course offerings were adequate to" prepa'^r;e a 

student for re-entry into high s^chool, a preparatory 

schooj. or college. A program of cooperation existed be- - 

tween the Academy^ and Haaren High School, to which Aca-^^ 

demy students transferred their crediLs from courses 

cqmpleted at the Academy. Students who did not choose 

♦ * 
to continue their education could avail themselves of 

the Academy's placement services. 

i 

A close rapport existed between students and staff. 
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Conclusions 'and Recoiranendation;s 

Conclusion 1;. The Academy has a large number of Puerto 
Rican ctudents , yet too few courses related to Spanish cul- 
ture • • , ^ ' 

Recommendation ; It is recommended that the curri- 
culum include appropriate courses in Spanish culture and 
literature. 

Conclusion 2: Many classes at the Academy*^ range be- 
tween 25 to 30 pupils* _ 

Recommendation ; Class size should be reduced to a 
maximum of 15 students per class. 



Three students graduated from the Academy. This Aca- 



demy was judged to have achieved its objectives in a iriode- 
. rately successful manner. The program is judged worthy of 
replication with changes 'and modif icatibns contained herein 



Additional -^rte^ded changes, modifications, and revisions -^are 
enumerated in this section of the study and in Chapter VI. 
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-PAN AMERICAN STREET ACADEMY 



Pan American Street Academy has; operated for 22, 
months. It was initrially ^funded August 14, 19 6 8- — 

Population Served 

A totdl of 61 students was serviced by the Academy 
in 1969-70 .) All 61 were. Black, -Forty-one were male and 
20 were'female. Students ranged from 17 to over '20, with 
a median age of 18. 

^ The spring registration was 37 students. Thirty-six | 
were \Black and one was Puerto Rican . Twenty-five were 
male and 12 wore female. The age pattern ranged from 
under 17 to over 20 :Vith a median age of 18. 

I 

Staff 

The staff of tl}e Pan American Stree-tt Academy con- 
sists of one head teacher, two teachers, and one Street 
worker. * 

Age : All staf f membiers were between 23 and 28.' The 

p 

Jiead teacher 'and the street worker were 28, while the , two ' 
teachers were 23 and 25, — ^ 



1 'il 

Sex: All staff members were male, J-y-i- 



11-7—^ 



Ethnic-Race ; All staff menbers were B],ack* 

Educational Level ; One teacher has a bachelor's 
dpgree, while the remainder of the staff has had some 
college. ^ c 

Budget * ' • * 

Pan American Airlines Street Academy was 'initially 
funded in August, 1968. The 1969-70 budget for this 
Academy was $25,132. ' 

The $25, 132 budget was spent for foTir major items: 
(1) Staff sai^aries ($13,502); (2) rent ($928); (3) in- 
structional materials ($1,446); and (4) other items ($9,256) 

Expenditures for staff salaries accounted for 53.7, 
per cent of ^the budget, ren't accounted for 3.^7 per cent, 
^instruction^X materials for 5*8 ^er cent,^. an<5 all -other • \ 
item? accounted for 36.8 pair cent of the budget. ^ * 

V f 

Effectiveness 

Remedial instruction and totoring were provided in 
mathematics, language arts, his1:ory and sociology • 

This Academy was judged to have achieved its objec- 
tives in a minimal way* This judgment is ba^ed on.jLimited* 
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observations due to the lateness of this Academy's decision 
to participate in the study. The program is ;judged to be 
worthy "of replication only if completelyl restructured. ^ 
Additional needed changes, modifications 'and revisions are 
ennumerated in this section dtf h:ie study and in Chapter VI. 



Conclusions and Recommendations , ' \ ' 

■ • ' ' 1 

, * Conclusion 1; This Academy did not fully achieve its 
1969-70 objectives r ^ . _ ^ 

Recommendation ; It is* recommended that objectives 
be continually reviewed, clarified and , changed and/or modi- 
fied' ta best serve the student participants. 

Conclusion 2; The Academy objectives -and program were 
not clear. . . ^ - 

Recommendation ; It is recommend^ thal^'-the Academy 

objectives and program be put into written form acrid made 

I 

available to appropriate individuals. | 

■ c„ ..„„ „ .4 . 

population. It is^ fluid and highly mobile. 

Recommendation ; It is recommended that thdlcurri- 

" ' 

culum, instructional procedures and instructional materials 
be continually review^ and made relevant to program parti- 
cipants. ' * ' " , „ ^ 133 
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•••i 

Conclusion 4 ; Empirical data regarding individ\;al ; y*f 
student academic .achievement and personal growth were inn i 
adequate . . . - ? ' 

Recommendation ; It is recommended that a compr^^-- 
hensive cumulative record keeping system be developed "apjS 



implemented. The student cumulative record system shoi^l^ 
include basic 
jective data. 



include basic demographic data, empirical data and subii 



r 
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TIME-LIFE ACADEMY OF-TRANSITION 

r 

t 

This Academy of Transition, sponsored by Time-Life, 
Inc., has operated for 22 months. It was initially funded 
August 14, 1968. 

Objectives ' < ' ^ 

The primary' objeqtives of the 'Academy were to: 
--prepare students for entrance into college or 

preparatory 'schoc^l; ' , . - 

--improve ern6tional and social adjustment; 



— develop the ability to do critical thinking; 

'i 

— improve understanding among races and nations; 
— eliminate problems which inhibit learning; 

1 

--produce conununity -minded students. 



Population Served 

A total of 10 j| students were served by the Academy 
in 1969-70. 'NinetyWsix were Black, f six were" Puert^b Rican 
and one was White. 1 Seventy-five were*mal^s and 28 were^ 
females. situdents tfanged in aged from, .under 17 to Over 
20 years,, with a median age of 1'8 years. 
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Ttie spring student registration was 84 students.^ . 

Eighty were Black*, three were Puerto Rican an3 one'^was 
white. Sixty were males and 2 4 were femalq.s. The spring 
enrqllment /age pattern was the same as the age pattern fo 
the total enrollment. 



.staff 

The staff of the Academy consisted of one head tea-- 

♦ 

Cher, three'^_ regular teache}^, and or^e sfcreet worker. 

Age ; Of the 'five staff members," th>2 head teacher 

was over 29' years of age, while the street worker was in 

the 20 to 24 age range. Two of the three teachers were 

between 20 and 24 years of age, the remaining being be'- 

tween 25 ^nd 29 years Aid. ' :\ ^ ^ 

Sex ; The staff w4s composed of two male and three 

female members. The head teacher and the street worker 

were males, whereas all three of the teaching staff 

were female . . . , 

(>-> t 
Ethnic-Race :, Of the five staff members, all were 

Black.') 

Educational Level ; Of the five staff itiembers one 
completed' high school, and four attended college. The 
head teacher and three teachers have bachelor's degrees 
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while the street worker " received a high. school education. 
Marital Status: 

' 7^^' 

Three of .the five staff meinbers were mar^ried, and two vere 

single. The head teacher and' one of the three teachers were 

married.' The one street workeo:* was married. 

t R^cJruitment . « 

«r 

Mo'st students were ref erred^.through the Street Academies. 
Some individuals came in on their own, but still had to be 
processed through Central Administration. Limited recruitment 
was done by the street worker. 
^^lommunity Involvement 



The Acacd^my was involved with the 



coimnunity on an informal 



JleVel. 'Friends of students, interested parents, individuals, 
^ and groups visited the Academy. 

Facirxties / ^ 

• ^ The Academy occupied a s tore frtfhb*^ facility at 2230 Eighth 
Xvenue in Harlem. It consisted of ah office-reception area, 
four classrooms,* storage sp^e, libraryrinstructional areas 
and toilets* - , . 



t 
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■ Budget • . . 

Time-Life Academy of Transitiqh was initiaJJ^ funded in 
August, 1968. The 19 65-70, bujjget fbr this Academy was $55,558 

' . * . 137 



The $55,558 budget was spent for four major ite^is^ ^ 
(1) staff salaries ($43,125); (2) rent ($3,720); ' ^ 
(3) ^ instructional materials ($3,000); and (4) other items 
($5,713). •- 

Expenditures for staff salaries accounted for 77\6 per 
cent of the budget, rent accounted for 6.7 per cent, instruct" 
tional materials for 5.4 per cent and all Other ^items accoiinifed 
for 10.^ per cent of the budget. • ^ , 



Eff ec.tiveness - ' * ^ 

The Academy offered instruction in English,, reading, math- 
ematics, and Spanish. . : ' . 

(1) English — fundametrfcals of grammar, survey of literature, 

. «^ 

and ^f:<reative writing. ^ ' , ' 

'^^^ . ' ' ^ 

(2I^^ading — vocabulary development and jjeading compre- 
hension. ^ ' ' » 

(3) ''Mathematics — basic arithmetic and elementary algebra. 

(4) Spanish — elementary, convfersati^onaJ. apprpa'ch • * ' 
Classes w.ere organized in small groups. Ind^vic^ual tutoring ' 

was also available. Seminary. and informal group discussions of 
contemporary issues were us^d as supplements to regular class- 

room sessioi^a. ^ • ' ■ . " ' ' . * ^ 

The Staff was well trained 'to fulfill *the^ resporrsabilit4.es ^ 
of their positions in 'the program\ , . The te2<;,ts"an4 other teaching* 
materials used were appropriate far the population.. being served 
and these materials were used effectively.^ The sta:ff demonstrated 
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ability and imagination in modifying material from standard 
te^xts and other sources to- supplement the materials on hand."- 

The^ variati^on of progr*hm content and the anterdhange 
of facilities between this Academy and the ^Btl' Academy was 
a wholersome ,exainple of cooperative effort. 

The rapport which '^was established between students, 'and 
staff provided an, atmosphere that y^^s- conducive to learning. 
The students exhibited a desire to compete successfully " with 
their p'eers and to pursue their educational careers. 

During the ^year, there were 64 graduates from the Aca- 
demy. ' ^ . . . _ ' 

This Academy was judge'd, to, have achieved its fe-jDjeotives 

in a s.uccessful manner and, therefore, is judged Xo ^d' v^orthy 

of replication. In addition po tiie specific recommendations' 

stated below, additional needed* changes , modifications) and: 

* * . >> * "* ^ *' * 

revision are enumerated' in Chapter VI*" ' / % » . « 



Conclxisioiis and Recoramendations^ . . ' - • ^ . " » ^ , 

Conclusion 1; This Academy did no"t fully achii^ve.its 
,HL69-70 objectives. * ' ^ -^^ ' 

> * Recommendation: It'^'is recommended" that*' objectives ^. 

be continually reviewed, ^ clarified, changes aftd/or ^modified 

to'bpst serve; the student, participants!! ^ 

V " . , ♦ • • . 

Conclusion ^ : The, Academy objectives and' program were 

nqt c;i,ear, ',• . ' 1.39 
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^ Recotnmendation: It is recommended that the Academy 
objectives and program be put- into Wit ten form and'made • ^ 

-availa^e to "appropriate individuals 

•i. » » ^ 

. Conclusion 3: The populatjcoi served is-^not a stable po- 

^ ' ^ ^ . • - % • \ • 

pulation. ,It is fluid and highly mobiley . , 

Recommendation; ^It^ is recommenced that the curricu-'*' 

lum, instructional procedures and instructional mateMals be 

» contiDually reviewed ^and'^ made relevant to| program ,partici" 

I ^ papts . . ■ „ , . . ' / 

, Conclusion 4:. -Empirjical data regarding individual stur 

dent academic achievement ,and personal growth were made- 

y * . cfuate. / ' * , ^ ^ 

* V ' • ;^ ' - Recommendation: It is recommended th^at a compre-^ 

, * hensive cumulative record keeping system be developed 

^ implemented, ^he student cumulative record system should in- ^ 

*cljade basic idemog;ca^hi,c data, empirical data and subjective 

: v' ,.data. ' ' ' 

Conclusion 5: /The head teacher. was responsible for ad- " 

" ' ,.n)inistrative duties as , we 11 as teaching responsibjLlities 

- ' \ Recommendation: It is recommended that an admini?- 

^trative assistant be* hired to relieve the head teacher of 

\ , administrative details and/o'r a mathematics teacher hired to 

relieve the head teacher.,o.f this'^ responsibility . ' '- / 

" . ,^ . Conclusion 6^: .There were insufficient psybjiological , . ^ ' - 

1 S^ocial and vocational services available to the students* 
* , ' , ' * • ^ ^ ' t * \ '\ ' ' 

* - ^ . ; ^ ' Re comme nd a t i on c It is recommended that ways be ex- 

* • * , » • . * , 

' plored for providing these services along with the studeats' 

, formal education. 140. 
*' , ♦ . • 126 ' ' ■ ' ' ♦ ' 
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UNION CARBIDE STREET' ACADEMY 



Ihis' Academy/ .sponsored by the Union, Carbide Corporation, 



has* operated for 25 month;^. It was initially funded May 38, 

i968. -The corporate representative ^as Mr, James Hill, 
**** * 

Objectives * . - 

The objectives of the Academy's program were to 
— improve academic performance; - 
— improve social and emotional adjustment; 
--motivate students to contii^e their educa'tion. 

Population Served ' ^ . ' ' ^* ' ^, 

A tota^^of 103 students was serveja by tH« Academy in 
1969-70. Eighty-seven were Black/ fivp were Puerto - RS^can , 
and 11 were Whit6. Sixty-seveii were males and 36 Wdre females. 
Students ranged in age from under 17 .to iover,;20 years*/ a . 
median age of- 18 years. - \ ^' ^ 

The $prirfg r^'gis.tratio» was 20 students.' ^Seventeen ^ere , ^ 

Black, one was Puerto Rican, and two were whi'te. rTJiiirteen were.; 

, ' /V ' ► * ^ • • * ^ ' , \ / \* 
.males 'and seven were females.' i'he^' sj^riitg enrollment a^^ .pattern 

was\th^ same as the age pattern for^tihe ^total enrbllmeht.* . ' \ ^ 



Staff • - " * I . ^ 

There were a tofal of two. staff members in the Un|anj ' 
"'Carbide Academy. • 

J* , * * , . 

Age : *Both the head teacher and the teacher re * 25 years 



' Sex ; - The he^d teachpr was female and the* teacher was 

.male.' ^^^^ ' - - ' ' * 

Ethnic-Race ; The head teacher was Black and the teacher 

was White . ' * - 

V 

Educational Status ; The head teacher is currently^ enroll 
in college whil'e the teacher has a bachelor's degree. 

Marital Status ; The head teacher is married whil.e the 
teacher is single. 



Recruitment 

\ 

Students were not actively recruited by the staff. The 
student population' was generally referred from Brooklyn You- 
Opportunities, the New York State Employment Agency, Bedford- 
's tuyVesant Re^stpration, the attendance task force at Boys 
High, and guidance counselors from various high sc*hools. .In 
addition, many students were referred by^AcaSem^^ students in 

/ 

a^ttpndance , or former Academy students. v - . j 



Community Involvement " - i i . « 

- " . ' , ^' ' \ * 

The facilities of the Academy were mahe' available tofthe 

. • . . « «- ' * . • • ' . t' 

, ^ ' ' 

Uhuru' School foi^ v^eekend t.utorial program's' for eX'ementaryJ 

school chii^r^n.. . *^ « - ' ^ i^^^itr - . --^ 

* Students were'' referred to the AQ;a.deray . by the Youth |[)ppor- 

ItU^iity. Center, State Divi^'ion of Emplcymecrt:, Bedford'-Stuyrf 

vesantr 'Restoration Corporartion and the local public schools. 
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^ The co^orate sponsor provided employment- for students 
during the summer and a commitment was made • the A & ^ 
stores to hire Academy students for part-time, after-school 
jobs. 4 

Facilities 

The Academy was housed 'in a renovated sjiorefront at 114 7 
Bedford Avenue in Brooklyn. The facilities consisted of two 
classrooms, an office, a lounge and toilets. 

Budget ^ , 

Union Carbide was ' initially funded in May, 1968. The ' 
1969.-70,* jDudget for this^ Academy wa's $54,310. 

The $54,310 budget was spent for four major items: 
(1)^ staff salaries ($38,042).; (2) rent ($3,000); (S) in- 
structional materials ($2,000); and" (4) other items^ ($11, 268). 

Expenditures for -staff salaries accounted" for '70.1 per 
cent of the budget, rent accouihted *for 5.5 per cent, instruc- 
tional ma^terial's .'for 3.7 ger-cent and all other items 
acpounted for 30^7 per cent of the budget. ' " . ' 

<-*• ■■. 

'^f fe'ctiveness » . « < ^ - . 

5 — : — 7 ' 

* Instruction was' provided in Englisli, mathematics, reading 
science, and history and sociology. 
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. ' (i) 'English — emphasis was bn the spoken language; stu- 

dents keepoournals of their own writings;^ 



(2) Mathematics — fundamentals of algebra as'rela-t^d to 
everyday experiences. * " 

(3) Rea^ding — vocabulary, comprehe'nsion, and speed were " 

I 

taught at three levels of difficulty. 

/ ■ ■ ^ \ 

('4) Science — related t'p health and nutrition. 
(5) History and Sociology-'-Black contributions with their 
sociological implications and significance; 
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Students were ' receiving the Academic training that -pre- 
pared them to enter Transition Academies. All of the Academy's 
graduates entered the 'Transition Academies; however, many oF 
those who entered* the transition progrto do not complete it. 

^The academy had ,a close working relationship with its 
sponsor; materials, personnel, and Academy problems were 
pften handled by the sponsor in cooperation with the sj!)o^sor. 

Although not all staff members had college degrees, the 
teachersMemonstxated dedication, experience, and ability for 
their respoai,sibilities . ' ' , 
^ During the year, 36 students graduated from tl>e progrMi. " 

This Academy was judged to have achieved its objectives 
in a successful manner and, therefore, is judgecj- to "be worthy 

O , ff ' ' 

of ^replication. In addition to the specific recommendaticms 
stated below, additional needed changes, modifications' and 
revisions are enumerated in Chapter VI. , - 
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Conclusions and Reconune ndatio n s 
. — — ^ 

~ Conclusion It This Academy did not .fully achieve^ its 
1969-70 pbjectives. ^ * , , 

Recommendation ; It^is recbmmended that objectives 
be continually reviewed, clarified and char^ged or modified, 
to beset serve ^the student partlcipaiits'. , > 



Conclusipn 2;, The Academy objectives and program were 

not clear. - ^ • ' 

Recommendation ; It is recommended that- the -Academy 
^ * * ' ^ . % , 

objectives and program be put into written form ^ and made 

available to '-appropriate individuals. 

Conclusion 3; The population served is not a stabile 
population. It is fluid and highly mobile. 



^ Recommendation; It is recofrinpnded that the'cuirricti^ 
lum, instructional procedures and instructional materials be 
continually reviewed and made relevant, to program-partici- 
pants. . ' * . 



Conclusion 4 ; Empirical data regarding individual stu- 
dent academic achievement and personal growth were inade- 
quate J . _ . ' T 

Recommendation: It is recomhienaed that a compre- 
hensive cumulative record keeping system be developed and. 



implemented.- The student cumulative record system should in- 

' « • 

elude basic demograpfeie/^ata/ empirical dat^ and subjective 
data. ' 
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Conclusion 5: Many students discontinue their . studies 

at the Acadertiy because of financial burdens and responsi- 

'bilities. • . 

Recoiniaendation : It is recoinraended that the pos- 
sibilities of stipends pr a work-study program for students 

, » . . * 

b6 explorexi, .^j 

Conclusion 6 : There is no street worker, presently em- 
ployed at the Academy.- , ' 

... \ Recommendation: • It is recommended that a qualified 
street .worker^ be employed/ ' ^ ' ^ 
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PKEPARATORY SCHOOLS 
The logical extension ot the Academies are the Preparatory 
Schools — Harlem Preparatory .Academy and Newark Preparatory 
School. These two schools accept gradiiates of the Academies ^ 
as well as other students, on a fee' basis. Graduates of the 
Street Academics are charged an annual enrolljnent fee and 
expenses of $2,500 to attend the Harlem. Academy and Newark 
Preparatory. . . ' 

Harlem Academy . . ' 

Harlem Academy enrolled approximately 17^ students di^ring 
the program year, 126 male arid 45 female^. ' One hundred and 
sixty-four (164) students were Black; seven were Puerto Rican. 
The student median age was 18 years. 

A total of 81 Street. Acajdemy participants' graduated 
from the Har;lem Prep in June, 19 70, 58 male and 23 female. . ^ 
Of this number, 77 were Bl^ck and four Were Puerto Rican, A 
total of. 22 students, 11 male and 11 female, have been accepted 
by 15 colleges. » - ■ ' ' , • 

• 1 * ' i >■« 

i ' ^ ^ 

Newark Preparatory School 

Newark Preparatory School enrolled approximately 335 
students during the 1969-70 pragrcun year, 261-;mal€| and 74 
female* Most of the students were Black, with a median age 
of 17. , ' . ' ' 

Approximately 48 students' from the Street Academies were' 
enrolled in the Newark Preparatory School this year. Fifteen-, 
former Street Aca^iexay -students graduated from Neweork Pre-^ 
paratory School this, year* - ^ \^ 147^' 
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. ' . CHAPTER V 

• • . • " FINDINGS ; 

During 1969-70^ the NeW York City Urban /League operated/ 

a set of 14 ^emirautonomous Academy projects. One Academy/ 

Celane'se,, was not fully operational during 1969^70. The 14 

Academy projects were financed by corporate sponsors and 

bear the name^of the corporate sponsor . The average length 

of^cademy operations has been 23 months. 

Twelve of the projects were Street Academies. Two of 

thei projects wera<Adademies of Transition. 

Street Academies are multi-purpose experimental/ educa- 

tiJonal induction centers . The 12 Street Academies were : 

; . — American Airlines 

— American Express 

^ i> » ■» 

--Atlantic Richfield ' 

— Burlington Industries 

7-Celan^se 

— Chase Manhattan Bank ^ ■ ' • ^ 

— First National City Bank 

* * ^ * <■ 

— Manufacturers Hanover Trust 

—McGraw-Hill ^ . , 

* — Morgan Guaranty Trust . 
7-Pah American Airlines 
-r-Union Carbide' 
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Eight of the Academies are located in Manhattan, two of * 
LliJe Agadtjiules rairer in Lh e B ron x, d i i xa-±wa are- located in Brookly 

Academies of Transition are multi-purpose experimental 
basic education centers. The two Academies of Trasition are: 

— Internatioti^ Business Machines 

— Time-Life ^ 
Both of the Academies of Transition are located in Manhattan. 

Thirteen Street Academies were financed and made oper- . 
ational in 196 8.. One J^treet Academy project was financed 
and made operational dn 1969. The need for the Academies was 
generated within the IJarlem communities in 1966.. An inor- '^^ 
dinate number of youth was was not completing high school. 
An estimated 65%s^,of the Black ^ and Puerto Rican students 
entering the ninth grade failed to graduate with their twelfth 
grade class four years later. "They were'^either expelled from 
the public scKool system or they dropped out voluntarily, f 
The minority youth drop-out rate ins^New York City of appro':y- 
imately 65% is considerably higher than the average-^rdp- 
out rate* of 15% for the rest of *New York State. 
Program Summary 

. All Academies pursued similar objectives for the pop- ' 
ulation served: for admission t ge; reconnection to 

formal education; improvement in ^.academic achievement; de- 
velopment of self-pride and perspnal^JTif e goals; development 
of the ability to think criticalli^; and improvement of 



social and emotional adjustment. 

The Academies/ programs were^ organized in* such a way 
that their primary goal was to retrieve high school drop- 
outs and reorient them toward re-entry and ^successful 
fjUnctioning within the mains'tream of American society and 
education. Thus the programs provid^ remedial instruction 
in basic sub^^^^cts such as reading, mathematics and English, 
and enhanced the curi:iculum wirth courses in history, po- 
litical science, soq^logy T^^hnic Black and Puerto Rican 
history arid cultur^ 

^ Instruction was generally carried out in small groups 
and'^f^en individually. Tutorang by staff, volunteers, 
and other students was usually available. for students 

i' 

needing intensit^'e individulaized instruction. In- some 

instances Academy students .did vdlunt^eer tutorin^g, for com- 

munity^i elementary school students* ^ \ ' <^ 

Extra-curiricular activities such as drama, ^rt, 

4 . . 

photography, afid'^dance rounded out the progran)s.- ^Prepar- - ^ 
ation for the High School Ec^uiv^lency Examinatiooi, ex- 
trance into Preparatory Schools, re-entry into high Schools, 
and motivation to attend college constituted other im- 
portant ' aspects of the programs. For students who did not 
wish' to continue Uieir formal education^; vocational guid- 
ance and ]op placement were available to\ them. . ' , 
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informed of the program 



Recruitment of Population Served 

'Many means were utilized to retruit ^students for the - 
Academies. Potential students were 

at the Academies. Potential students we're informed of the 
program at tSie Academie^s through stareet workers, teacher^, 
and head teachers. Many students were referred from— the 
public school and community agencies sjuch as State Employ- 
ment Agency, The Neighborhood Youth Corps, The Youth Oppor- 
tunity Center, Addicts Rehabilitation Center, Morris'ania 
Youth and Service^ Center. - Others heard abou,t' the program 
from friends of currently enrolled and former students 
of the Academies. 

Basically, criteria for- entrance ir^to the 12 Street 
Academies consisted of a desire and motivation on the part ~ 
of the student and staff judgment th#t the Academy could 
help ^he potential^ student. Some minimal academic re- 
quirements were utilized to select students for the two 
Academies of Transition. 

Popula,tion Served ^ / 

Basically, the population, served by the ACcidemies was 
high school drop-outs, both male .and female. 

ThG total -registratioh for ^the Academies during the, 
year 1969-70., of the 13 Academies for which information was 
available, was 1,118, 'ranging from a low of 40 for the Chase 
Manhattan Bank Academy to. a high of 115 for the McGraw- 
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Hill Aca'deiny^ with average of 86 p^rticipdnts . '"The 

'comparable figure for -the spring term was 509 students^ 
<^ \, ' ' . • ' . , ^ 

ranging from a low of 15 for the American Express Academy 
to a high of 86 for the IBMv Academy .of Tra^sitib'n. 

Of the total 1,118 (1969-70)* participants, the majority 
(82%) were Black, 17% were Puerto^ Rican,^ and;i% were white. 
Every .Academy except Morgan Guaranty, which h^d E^reaomin- 
antly Puerto Rican particip'aifts , had a preponderance of 
Black students. In the. St> ring terrtl. Black' students again 
predoininated'wi-tiif almost 85%. of, the total, while ,14% ' . 

.were Puerto Rican. and 1% White. Although the majority of . 
thfe. students, in th^ Mprgari Guaran.ty Street: AcSidemy were 

'Blaclc. in the 'spring semester Puerto Ricans 'were well y 
represeftfted in ^fehat Academy , as well as the McGraw-Hill • ; 
Aqadelny , * and ^ctUcilly' surpas-^p<^ tiie liumber of . Blacks in 

'the Mierican Airlines Academy.' . ' ' - < • ^ ' • 

During: 1969-7t), 'there were more 'males' than females''*. , 
' • ' ■ ' - , t' ' * ^ ' ' 

at every Academy and mal^s comprised* t)ver 75% of the total, ^ 

enrollm^ent.; ^During the sj^in^g term,, the ^p^roportjioij/of ^ . 

females increased to over 3?)% and, in fact, there' were more 

f^^malfes than males ehfol,led in the American Airliri^fe^ Academy 

Thel, age distribution "of participants for.'^.the ^Academies' 

dulling i969.r-70 was very similar* to the age disferibution' 

fpr^ the spring term-. ^ There were pfoportio^nately slightly. 

f^wer 17^year olds and' proportionately slighfely; more. >18\..^ ' 



year-oldii iii the^sp^ihg seprtester than for the tatal yefetr. 

• All oth'ter"age g'rayps remained iap^roximateXy -the same...' / 

• staff ;• ,' V. -. ■•-! ..>'.;r 

'The 'Staff of all Academies for' 19,6.9-77.0' -nt^ 
'**inoiudlriV 13 he^d t4ac&^rs.,^"35'.teai:hers', ..^d n^ine' street * 
^ workers . \fiv^y Academy had a- Head teacher, nine had 'street- 
, workers, and^each had from one to, five -teacher^; with three . 
;be£ng the model' 'number of teacher^. ' Blacks^ cbmprisei^ almost 
90%, of the Bt'af.f — 12 of the .13 head^ teacher's > 29 bf the. ^ 
,35 teachers, and. 'all, hine • of -the street workers; The 
.staff members tended ta {^e youn^^with 86%^ under- 30* years - 
, of age*, > Moif-e, than 70% Vf ^ the' f , was itale', wii:h all street 
workers^ ahd ail but onte head* teatiier Bfei^ng^'mkle/', *Cortsistie'nt 
with the. 2<^uth'* orf the -staff , -more than half, "were ^ngle*,- •< 
although . ejL:gh,^ of , the,^ 13 he&d teachej^s we.re toarfie'd/*^^^ • 
,,Only^ four sta'f^ mentoers ,^^11 street workers, h^ .bnly a ' 
'high school" diploma/ *artd five,. s^er,v;ing ds ^vcad teacaiers,^ of 

;teabh(^t:^;' had ;^ja , master deg3;:ee/ A '^total, qE -'36 st'a'^f. . • , 

' \ U.''/' • ■ "''•'^■/'^ „•:■ z*^' '* J,,'.^- 

.meniti^rs^ -hacJ 4t least '^a^ bachelor \^^d^gfee;/,/^" ' ^ . ' • • 

^udge^ts " , • ' ■ i;.,;' - 

^The ..budgets for 19.69-7p..rari^ed*^^9m •$2§, 13^ the'- . ,* 

p'ap A^nerican j^tree;t*- Acatienfy to ^t,^tOO*6 'for. the ^I^M Is tree t . ' 



Acadfeiiw, with -a meanr budget of $49,381 and a total budget:- 
' f or V air. Academies c^f $69'lV334.! Over' two-^thirds of^lihe J./ 



"•'budgets '($466|1^4) were committed tb staff -aal^riesv with 

an average expenditure. £ox the 5 7* starf f .memoers of $8/178 • 
- Instructic^nar matey.ial coinpris^ed 4 .1% of tl^e total budget • 

' .'. ' ' ^' ' r'' ' ' 1 ' • • 

"^^i^^The per pupil costs averaged '$618 with: a range from •$354 



' to* $1,409. ^ ' V. 
'gVudeht Rqaptions to the Program [ ' 
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irty-four' students were ii^tierviewed to ascertain 



enrolled;, . 
three of\the 



.: . ' , ^'their reaction^ to * the Street Academy Pro^ram^r. Nineteen 

' . ; ' -of 'the* stiidents interviewed were currehtiy 

. . /•'^'-ll;o£ .%he s^udents-.had left the program; t 

V. -s-r -^'^'-^ . • • ' ' * • ' ' - 1 

' * ^ ' ';Vs.€ud6hts were 'registered in, the program/, lief t and returned i 

' v'"" ^ V'V'.'" : •* ,',t<>/tR^*jpc^^ and one "^^Student . had gradCiajted ;£rom the ,^ ; 

^ '^'pjjbrfratn* And ik-* curi^ently atteridi-hg collegev . * i m 



V , S);udents V response^sl^jtwere giVeiv in a 



i;tructured, ^interview ;^ 



V' "V;? H >*t :designedAafound 'fiyk basic, quCGtipnsV 'The qiJes€ioris wepe: 

/ •^'V -i). * Hp<r did .you -fiSid out aJ^'ouf tdie "program?'. - / . \ 

' - ' '".t ■' ' • '«* /' > ' 0 ^1 •-• . j V ^ " - / • . A '"t •'• - . 

y '.^ .2) How -vi^svthe ''p3;6,gr^m to you? V v 

V* - ' ■ \ ' \ 5). ivhat do. Vdid^. .wu like . ^(dis4.ikeX * 

•/ ^» ^' '''' y- •' *-*?'''^ . - ^--^ *• " • * ' ' 

\ • ' 41 J- Why.^djLd yoiii^ rem^ 



- 5)' ' Wft^^t t^acft^W,(s,x43oectg) - did- ypu^ 



abqiit the{|>rpgr%i[n? j/,: 



' :\. - '.'gt'ud^n.t^'respondect.to. the ..five-TDasiG 
..'■'.'!>... va;:j^ous wa^s/, therefor^ -siti'denfe. r^sponse^r^t^ \. . 

.^•v - alike..' student responseiS to, tiie\strvict«'r^d, interview are.,,. 

•'. '.^/H.', ' \4:v^ver'^in-Tte3*^te-d* • ^ ,^ 
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' * ' Students Cukyently *'^nrtolle^ jn^tHe 7Pr6%rdin ^. ^ " \ 

'Nineteen currfent^Iy enrolled? students yere interviewed; 

ten wer^ mal^s and nine .^er'e' f epj^les . ^ Six were/Pue^rt^ 

Rican^ and' 13' were *Blaek^ *The ^tudfents '.were jiinior 'liigh ^ • 

school', high' school f-* and '-eollege drop-outs. Six were 

referred to* the Academy by'' -a^6p4rfeSjentatiyes cTf publxc ^gen- 

' bids,, bne by "his . mother , "one w.as-' self-ref er?ed, .and 11 ^ , 

foliowed^'their 'friends into the progr^m^. - They- liked^the" 

program because the classes were sriiall ^nd the ins.tri^ction ^ ^ 

/ individualized* Several reported that .they vere pleased* ^ . [ 

because .tiiey .did ^ not' h^ve to change classes ' oh. pchec^ijle , y :^ 

as. they h.ad ^qne/in the public schools. ' Soijte^ ire parted ' • 
•» ' , 

that they fei'jt' mqre* comfortable ''v^ Biack teacHers .ahd'^ ^ ^ ^ 
J • * ' . •* * . * " ' ^ 

students. , The/ a^ilf^d - the .5;nclusion of Black history \n>^^the 

curriculum and the teachers -V.e'f forts ^ to make i:he subject 
matter more ireiev^nt,. T'hey all felt, that 'th^ tea-dhers ^ . 
-would' €4k,e'' as' rauph tilne :as . n^ce3S;^ry ^td help them under-* 
':\^-^&tand thk.WQrk* **Ea'cla student reported that^ '.l3iere^ were ^ 
* ' * te^'oh'ers \«rho-'were' intl^g:|;6ted.in""?iim as^ ^n in dividual / , / - 
. - and teacher^ Mo Wbiuld^ .help them; m " 
' A sigfrifi,c^t^ n^gr dLf. students .repor^jed , that liH^ih^ad , 
VVeacher .exhibited^ uniiau^l* 'qlualitites af - leadershi^x apd 
^ Empathy/- 
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Student^l^ Female, Puerto Rican, 17 years old. Referred 
to the Academy by the Neighborhood Youth Corps. Not sure 
•of her future plans. Like'd the Academy very much, es- 
pecially positive te^acher interest", -slowe-r le^rnin^ pace, 
and reductipn of timed group instruction,^ Was pleased 
with the individual attention she receive^. Favorite " 
subject* — English. • , " ^ '.\ 



.Student 2: Female, Puerto Rican,M6, years olds. Ninth / 
grade high school drop-out. Referred by the D.epartment* 
of Social Service^' investig^atbr • Diked 'the small classes', 

♦reduction of timed instructiqn, and the teachers. Felt" 
English .teacher was outstandirig^ because' of .her patience, 
Willingness to spend extra time with students, and- in- 

^ tense interest in students as individuals. Her aim w^s , 
to 'get a good, job, after college.^ • • 



StudQ|i,tr;^i Male, Puerto 'Rican, 17 years ol^i* Was a 
... high school drop-out./ Referred to ,the Academy by a friend 
■ Who had entered' through the Neighborhood Youth Corp^.,. , ^ ^ 
Liked small classes, and was impressed by the preparation 
. .of. the 'teachers and their interest in the personal pro- 
blems 'of the' students . FeLJb the English and mathematics 
vteaqhers wera Especially patient, througji, and kaow- 
/ ledge'able.: " Said 'he .'was , so pleased with his ed^ucatlo^i ^t ; 
"the Academy > that h'e .would 'attend even if it moved out 
o.f the city! - ^ - , ' 



,\ .S;tSdent- 'Femal^^ PuerW' Rican, 17 years old. ^ ^Was. a 
' ' High schooi drdp-aut. Referred to the Academy by the 
* Neighborljood'Youth! porpsl- . Was'^ impressed by the teachers' 
\;.cpnunitinent'tp# teaching/ Thought the 'English teacher was 

"coolV^and patient, 'had- good ^knowledge of the svibj^ct . 
' . ^^'d' could 'make .it 'relevajit.- ^WiJLl 'continue at the^'^Ac^demy 
because; ;^he 'no 'longe'r; feels./! d\;mb. " Feels she is learning- 

' - ' - * ^ ^ ' ' ' ^ . 

' ..Student 5z . Male-, Bl^ck ;*;i8 /years old. Left junior high 
. school "because he fei'J: -the . fe^achers were not interested 

in him'. Avfriend told iiim bbdnt the Academy. It has ^ ,156 
^become^'ai' "second *home" > for )iim.*- Felt: the teachers helped' 

• ^- • . ' . ■-l42..- V " ' -."Wf 



students with'^ their personal problems as well as helping 
to overcoine their learning problems • Has loved every 
minute in the Academy because every teacher was out- 
standi^ng* Planned to graduate in June, 19 70, cind con- 
tinue in a Preparatory School. 

i 

\ . . " , ' 

Student 5: Male, Black 21 years old. Became interested 
in the program because a cousin, and also a friend had 
been to the Academies and then to college-. Academy ex- 
cited him. Felt tjie staff was outstanding, dedicated, 
and sincerje. Intended to graduate in June, 19 70 , to go to 
college. ' , , - 



Student 7: Fem.ale,- Black 21 years old, married. Was 
interested in continuing he'r education, and was referred 
by- the BreakthrQugh Program. Her orientation to the 
' Academy emphasized the basic aim--to help drop-outs 
•finish schoolt Experienced success in* the program and! 
felt this because of the teachers' personal interest ij 
her. Intended to graduate in June, 19 70. 



Student 8: Male, Slack 17 years old. ' Referred to the 
Academy by a friend, whg toJ.d him it was a gopd progr< 
for studeats who had not done well in the public schopls. 
Felt he was learning and getting a good education. I7elt 
the teachers werQ well-prepared and took personal intierest 
in every^ stiident. Felt the English and history t'eachers 
were outstaiiding, that they motivated students, had re- » 
spect for their intelligence, and were thorough. 



student 9: Female,, Black ,1.^ years old. Heard about the 
Academy when asking about going back to school. Wanted 
to prepare for college. Liked the program because it 
made provis^ion *for social privileges. Teachers were pa- 
tient. His'tory teacher was outstanding because of will- 
ingness to spend extra time * on les'sons and was. ^competent. 



Student 10: Male, Black 18 years old. Refe^re<^^5 a-^ 



friend. Wanted to go to college. Liked the^pxogram 
because the teachers were thorough and took a personal in- 
terest in the students. 
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student 11: Male, Black, 17 years old. Learned^ about 
the ^cademy from a friend who told him it had a Black- 
oriented program Which prepared student^s for college in 
spite of their "hang-ups". Liked the; program because 
teachers were interested in the students.^ Felt the h.ead 
teacher was outstanding because h,e was well prepared, 
consistent, and persistent in assisting students to ' 
reach their goals. 



Student 12: Male, Black 23* years old. Was a college 
freshman, having trouble "keeping up" with his studies. 
Friend told him the Academy was Black and Puerto Riccin 
oriented, had teachers who offered ^individualized instruc- 
tion, and persistently motivated the students, 'He heard 
thatvit was- an "encouragement center" where he could 

; acquire the' strengths he needed to function well in so- 
ciety. Found the teachers outstanding in, their desire 
to help the students become successful, and they "go the 

. limit." Planned to finish the program and go back to 
^college. . - • . " 



student 13: Female, Black, »20 years old. Referred by high 
sckool biplogy teacher. Liked the program because the 
teafchers were honest , interested in the welfare of the ^ 
students, and pirovided a good educational experience 
for them.' Felt the biology teacher was outstanding be- 
cause he provided opportunities for students to participate, 
in the decision-making process. - 



Student *14: .Male, Black, 18. Drop-out from junior 
high school. A friend told him he could con^tinue his 
education at the Academy. "Wants to' go to college and 
prepare for a career. Li)ced the 'Academy pr'ogram because 
of small classes, individualized' instruction, varied 
curriculum and warmth of .teachers. Felt the history 
teacher* motivated pride in the students ,* was willing to 
reach' out^ t6'''?the{' community, made the subject come aliye, 
and was competent in the subject: ^rear. 
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student 15:- Male, Puerto Rican, 18. High school drop-out. 
Referred by Morrisania Youth Center. Liked the* program 
because it permitted hija to advatice mote caprdly than' in 
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high school. The educational program was more compre- « 
t^ensive^ teachers more helpful- and. understanding of the 
needs ^of'thfe students. Felt the^ Academy was helping £he 
City as Well as the youn^ people. Felt .all teachers* 
.outstanding in knowing their subjects, encouraging the « 
^stu/dentS/ and ^being intere^te^d in the personal well- 
being of the students ♦ , • ^ * 



Student 16: ^ Female, Black 17 years old. Decided to leaye' 
the publi.C' school to enter the Academy when her friends 
told her'^abouT" it. Liked the program because the teachers 
cared /o:r the students, -gave them individual attention 
and were enthusiastic. Liked small .clashes and presen- ' 
tation** of material. Thought all the -teachers were out- 
standing, that they "-loved** the gtudents and were ^dedicated 
to their well-bei;ig. ' 'Wanted to graduate June, 1970. 



^ Student 17: Male, Puerto Rican, 23 yeats old.^ Learned 
of * the'^Acade'my through frienHs who knew he wanted to go* 
td cbliege'. Liked the program because ^f emphasis on 

'personal responsibility and ^encburagement of the teachers. 
Felt teachers ^wej^e dedicated and sincere. Felt two— - - . 
teachers were outstanding — biology and sociology — because 
they worked. with the students around the clock ^dnd taught 
the^m^how to stu4y. Intended to graduate in June, 1970,,^^and 
had already been accepted by a college, with a major in ^' / 

:^bioiogy. . ' • ^ . • ; ~ > V • 



student IS:'-. Feinale Black 17 years^ old. Referred by. ai^ ' 
friend who told \ier it was . Black-orientedV / Like the prO"; 
gram because of the Black orientation, and^eea^se teacher^ 
encbufaged hereto go to" college." > Teachers of f^red indivgL-^' ' 
dual assistances^ in spite of. her "han^-upsl" H^ad teajchfer 
considered out3tanding-7Consistent and persistent in ^enabling 
her to obtain her objectives. ' • " 



Student 19: Female, |lack, 18 years old.. Left school , 
at 16 when sh^ becrame pregnani:,'. Social worker refer^^ed • 
her to Academy, .explaining it would emphasize p^rsdnal . 1^-9- 
'respofisibility. ^ Felt the teachers /were 'outsirandirig/ -and ; 
had helped hek; i^p^pve in all academic ar^^s. * . . A 



II. students Who Left the Progr'ajpa - • . * 

Eleven students who had Ifeft the program were inter- 

f i 

viewed, * Ten were<»^nlales^ one was female. Eight y^ere' 
Black; three were Puerto Rican. ' ^hey had heard aboilt 
the program a: variety of ways: Six had followeti friends 
into the program, three were teferr^iS-by agency represen- 
tatives and two by relatives Al,!^ express^ed 'highly pos- i 
itive .feelings albout^ -the ' quality* of teachiag and the 
teachers* person'^al interest in- the welfare of the students. 
Most of them left the program because they had financial 
problems, often combined with personal problems. Most 
•of 'the drop-outs from'.the Academies expressed a desire to' 
Continue' their education and, two are' taking correspondepcd 
courses or are attending ^riight ?chool,' With ope' exception, 
they .did not feel they would be ablfe to return to the progr^am 



Student 1: cMale, Black 20 yeays .ol{i.^ Entered the Aca<3emy 
after a friend.^ l^vite.d Kim to visit some classes. Liked* 
the program' t)ecause the teachers were/Black, ais'o because ^ 
he was* treated as ari adult and 'the environment li^'as .condu- 
cive th learning, Impr^e^sed by the ability, and since^-.^ 
ity of te a cheers . Lett the prograirt wh^en his father^ bepame ^ 
ill an^ :he wasL needed at. -home . * Plans to, return in SeEH;eniber,' 



♦ • 

Student 2: M^le, Black, . IS'years Old\. I^eferred by. a friend 
who had completed the" Acade'iny program an,d 'entered collegp, ^ 
and» he wanted to do tiie same, ^Was 'told he would, h,ave to 
Assume' responsibility fqj^ his ■st,udie9,*-but the- teachers 
would help' him;: Liked thV pr'qgram^ ^Iad>a private tutor 
in English. Felt the relevant ctirriculum and teacjiin^ ' \, 
techniques helped the students to learn. ' Especially liked 
the'Blac^ history.' Felt the teachers were ""patient^ truthj- \,4 



ful and interested in helping the students with their per- 
sonal problems* Left the program to move to the South/ * but 
thinks now that leaving*, the program was a mistake, . ' . 



Student 3:'c Male, Black -17 years old. Left high school to 
. en±er an Academy, aftea: hearing 'about it from friends.. 

Understood that he' woul^d progress- at* his<. own- rate and 
^ the emphasis would be. on learning *rath*ef than fun. Liked 

all the clas-sfes. Studehts'and teache'rs we're friendly 

and helped hiuf^to relax.; All the t^ch6rsVwere..au.tsJ;^andi.ngL«- . 
. Left the* program because 'O^f monetary heeds to obtain a 

job. Heftcafetends^nigftt-s^jAio^jriiowv ^ ' '/"^T!*.^/ * ^"^.7^^!^^^.^: 



Student" 4: ^ Male , TB'lack' "18" years 9ld. Referred , to the Aca- 
demy by the 'New YprJc-St^te -.Employment. Off ice He was,, told 
that he would be ^expected to Show ^responsiT>ility £pr pb- , 
staining an education' and that the^ teachers '"wo^^d'^^^'Willing'^* 
to help him attain his goal.. Liked the '^ogijkm: i>d cause p^- 
the emphasis placed on the learning* procefe's . Lik^^i 'the tea- 
chers .b^caus'e the students could take theii?; prbbleins^^ to , 
them, li^ft -the Academy because the atmosphere '^created ^ 
by some of the^ immature students depressed him. ^s^riow. ' 
taking corresponcience courses, but liked the* teachers . ^ 
because they couj^^ communicate ^^ith the students.' * ^ 
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.'Student 5: Male/ Black, J.9 years old. Followed his .sister 
into the prpgram. Liked it be&ause ^h,e t^^cheirs related ^ >' 
Weil tp the studehts, and 'helped them unders'tjknd the siob- • 
^ects.i/ Dropped out^ because of financial nee*ds, fc^ut wduld- 
like tp continue his education. \ * 



Stud.ent; 6: MAle, Black, IS^ years \p Id* , Referred^, tp "the Aca- 
demy \by a high i'sGhool attendance tea,cher. . Likdd*, it ^ht^cau^e. 
the* teachers -^todk a gersonc^l interesti in ^th^ students.' \ ' * ; 
Felt, hpW^vet, i-h^t he was ahead'' of other students and tlie 
repetition, bor^d hi^m. Ife^Was* not permitted to' take the 
entrance test fCr^Harlem, P2;eparat6ry School,*^ so h^e left - 
'the -.program,, -^feeling" it was a waste of time. '\ ' , * . ^ 
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Student 7^ Male, Black .19 years 'iDld. Was .being dis- 
charged from high school when 'a friend told him* about'' 
the. Academy. Understood >*p27ogress b^sed upon p^^rformance 
of the' student:. LiJcQd the/opportunity < td express him- 
se.lf.in gi-oug^ discussions and ' the*, student involvemeni: in 
the adiniinis^ation-of th^ program. Xaked the head 
teachfef'^and the m^tljematics teach;^r bec-ause they were' 
Siincere>-deUicated and ^willing ^t:o; help students, wi^th , > 
'gersonaj. problem^. ' lieft the ^p2;ograin because of a per- 
son^,.gB3feieM, ^ ho,t/^el^ed to^ the Academy.. ^ 



M^.^:^.:J3^Bt Is years old. ' Referred ^o the 
.l^^Ji.^r-'^^^-.r?^?^^^^^ Told, that, he w6uld <be' able to 

... 4^icy^e.§ s^at^^ hj^^^ rate and ' could then go tH the Prep 



' . . Schi>olw -Lrked/^^'he warm^ atmojspherjfe and positive student- 
'^^^^ ^^'"^'t^'acHerr' relatidnships . '-'ijiked the Black history course 
~"''"T''*^'"^^^'H^pi^sd'S 70f learnirigT Mathematics teacher was out- 

JT'Jj^.i^^^^y^'' personal problems* cause,- him to leave the program. 



Studient 9: .Male, Puerto Rican, 18 years of Age^. Referred 

to the-Academi^' 'by his parole o'*fficer,* who told-hiiri he 
' would-' be able to complete his education, The^ head teacher' 
.explained that he would be ''able to learn > at his owh pace, " 
^ but would have to assume responsibility for his. education. 

Likad^ the Academy because he was at ease with the Black 
'^^^M*^' Teaghers were sincere and -dedicated. Financial 

alid personal re^ponsibiliti'es caused him to leave the pro- 
r gram.* He is now.j»unempl9yed, finding it difficult* to get 

a job .without a diploma. . ^\ , 
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Student 10: .Male, Puerto Riyan, 18 year^ Pld,. 'Referred 
to the Academy J^y his m^the^. ^ Left a different; Academy 
because .t^e students were npt sufficiently ser-ious. Wanted 
to get a high school diploma and enter* Pirep School. N9t 
pleased with the lengt|^ of itime required to aiitend the' ' . 
"^Aoademy and Prep School. l?iked the ^program be^:ause it yas 
s#rene and warm. Whenl ^e ^^eded employment/ the entire 
s^aff helped him. Felt, t^lough^, he was more advanced 
t^^hlan the ^ other ^tudentis anci needed instruction on a more 
advanced levejl.', Whil^ the! Jieoichers were-good, their Car- 
rihbedffi iccents' interfered^ wi^^ the learning ^process . The 
Anglian 'Y^ache ^.k^^^^^j^tui^ i ^i.^ — 



V 
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.process 

was oiitstahHirig because she cDmmijnicated 
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welL with^all the students. Left the Academy, finally 
because he fej.t he was nOf Te^^rning and because his help 
was needed to support his family. 



Student 11: Female /'Tuerto Rican, TS years old. Tenth 
grade drop-out, but^ ^wanted ta finish school. Visited the 
Academy which was in Tier neighborhood/ arid was told she 
would b^ able to progress at her own rate\ Liked beilig 
treated as an adult. Teachers we're able to 'comhiunicate 
with the students, and helped with ^hfeir personal problems 
Pregnancy and the need for part-time* employment caused 
her to leave the program. 



III*. Students Who\-Dropped Out and Returned ^ * 

Three students were interviewed who had dropped out ,and 
^ subs.eqxiefntly returned to the Academy program. All three 
were Black and female. Each had b^en encouraged to enter. 
^ the program by adult' "authority figures"— one by a 'school 
. administrator, one by a social worjcer, and one by a p^'arent. 
They returned when they felt that they/were fiersonally n , 
motivated to ge't an education ^ All praised tihe' cuririculuin 
and*, the sta^f in the same manner" as the currently, enrolled ' ^ 
Students. - * ' ' 



Student 1: Female V Black 18 years old. Referred- to the 
Academy by .the dean of the high , school she was ;attending. 
She was urged tQ leave sch®ol for employment ' or' "yie * Academy-. 
After entering, 'she b^ecame ^involved in ^ fight >^ith another 
gir'l,^^and was admonished by trie teacher. As ^ result, she 
dropped out, but latet was readmitted. ' She felt that 
s'everal teachers were outstanding. The head teacher was 
able to communicate with all^thd students and helped them 
w|th 'their personal p^roblems. The biology teacher had 
a pleasant" personality and was a good instructor, as Was 
the mathematics 'teacher . 
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Student 2:.^ Female, Black, 21 years q,f age. Her mother 
and a sister who had entered college after graduating from 
the Academy suggested that she ga also. She entered 
because she felt a "high .school diploma Wbuld help" her* 
Telt the geology, psychology/ history/ and head teachers 
were outstanding because^ they were patient and persistent.^ 
^ They helped her with her personal problems. Felt that tfte^ 
group sessions where the problems of *bei.pg Black were' . ^ ' 
discussed were particulary helpful^ * L^y 



^ Student 3: Female-, Black, 17 years old. High Sdiool 
° drop-out. Was referred to the Academy by a social worker. 
After "attending for a shqrt .time, she droppe^i out because 
^he yas "bored *^ ,* but 'returned when' she/feld she was a ' * 
ready to worlc for arf education. Was impressed with the ' 
, sincerity of the- teachers and the extra time they devoted 
to te^chin'g Students. 'Wie 'mathematics and English teachers 
I h,ad a* flexible approach. The reading teacher related 
^-well to' all the students, in her opinionc, ^ 



IV. Enrolled and Graduated ' ■ ' , 

student 1: Male, Black 27 years old. Had been in the 
military service and visited the Academy "by accident". 
Found thfe teachers well-prepared arid interesting. Felt 
the head teacher the most outstanding he had ever encountered; 
he tooJc a personal interest in each student. This student 
is presently a mathematics major^in college. ^Because the ^ 
program helped him. to get into cpllege, he Has volunteexed 
his services to the Academy as a tutor. ' - 



Summary of Student Reactions 

Most of the. students followed their* friends into the, 
program. Smalle^r numbers were referred by fan^ily members 
and agency representatives. Students had been told that 
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.the Academy would off^r them the opportunity to get* an, y 
education ^t- their ovm pace. They understp.od that while 

: the staff would assist, the student had the primary re- 
sponsibility for success. ~ ' " 

They liked the program. They felt that they could 



ng 



have an effect upon the administrative decision-maki 
't . ... » 

procfess . The small classes, the' reduction of timed in- 
struction ^and the lack of emphasis on rules were listed • 
as positive points by the students\ They wera treated as 
adults and. permitted to make mistakes. Without exception 
they praised the teaching staff. Some reported that they 
felt mo^e secure with the Black staff than 'they had with 
their previous public school white teachers. Many aaid 
the inclusion of Black history in the curriculum and. the 
teachers ' ability to make the study of academic studies' 
relevant to the community and to ,the students' own lives 
made learning an e:xciting experience. Each qne reported 
that -the teachers were warm, open, and willing to .help 
Students with their personal problems. A few students 
said the staff crea,ted an "atmosphere- of love," that ; 
it became a ^"second -43^e . " . * - 

Complaints were expressed^ by students, vfho felt that, 
they could progress irfore rapidly than they j/ere permitted. 
Most stiidents who l,eft the program reported . ^hat they"had[ 
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.exp^ienced, iinaiicial problems and personal crises.. Some - 
of the drpp-puts'^.W^re 'continuing their, education"; others 
w^re f louhdeting*- • . * r 

A-/iarge number .expres'sed; admitati^ f or • tlie/emp^thy. • 
and the leadership qualities , of '.the head teacher^- 
, , ' In summary', the students interviewed were very^ positive * 
about the Academies and their- -staff * ■ . . . 



Effectiveness , " , ' • • • 

' The first and. most important -^achieverfient of thte' 

■ * / • - , 

Academies is the planning, developing and implementing' of " 

experimental educational programs to assist. high school ... . 

v ' * . ' ' : ' ' * '* " ; * ' ' ' 

drop-outs. 'These ^experimental ^ucation programs have.liad; 

tangible.,^ vi&ible -success with students; ' . ■ ^ 

' A-t" U'e as t , 1 , il'8 . drop-outs • rece ived; s bine service s : from - 

the Academies\ during 1969-'70, - MQi:e*than I1(V students gradu- 

ated from-'-the Street, Academies during ,19,69^70 • - MO^e tharl. 75 

St ^d^nts -graduated '^from'th^ Apadem^es ofvTr.aijqition^thi$ year 

' ' ' ' ' * I 'I . '" . '.^^^ ' P \ \ 

A total of 129 former St2:eet Academy grdduate^-' received hi^H 

; '-'^ ' '^'^ • - V "'' ^'-^^^ . •X'^'''';.^'^;."-' .-^^^ : 

school diplomas froni .Harlem .^arid Newark Preparatory Schools ' 
this .June; fSp d^te,..i22vfcrrmer. Street ^Ac^deniy: gra^iil^'tes, whc5*^ 
.ted^ived -high school diplopias in Juii^ , 1970 ^ ftpm '^li 
tory Schools, have been . accre^ted >intOkI5, CQll.ege.p-^^ and Uniyet-- 
s i tie ^ *f o.r- the , fa 1 V term wh ic h be gins .In ' sW^ tentB|^ ^-^;L S'.^^P;*.^ 

These ..achievements have .been accomplished in less' tt\a:h " " 



the'-best experimental- conditions. Funding of Academies.". 



Per pupil cos± 
^ Academy, budgets 



^ ^ * V •'^'^ . * ^ . * " • - 

" ' - , - v; / /r • ' .,.*v*.^ V - ' • ' -"I 

• ^ - ^ . / ' ■ ' • w . - * ' -\ ' ' ' ' ' • * "'^ ' ./ 

- • " • V . - . ' . - ' . - a-;* ^ . » • ' • - . • . • ' \ 

' • . - V - • ' ^< * , ^ - ^ - ^ • • - , • * . ^ A 

.. " v;^,.is;on.; 4n amxual\basis Notificetion of^tOTrgOTalbV" 

awcfrdsr IS usua lily' late Ac€tdemy,.budge1:s' avfe'rage.. $415^381 ^^-t.,.^ 
r)«v.^,^;i -os.t f^'XcadeitT^>>p^ia'tloji* i^^^^ -jph^' averafge,.V.'\''\' -V > ' 

». .^qaate/ •Pl;\ysical TfaQiIi^^^ p'ro- . . %' 

/blemati,cal dufe' ta-.^nriual^^fxind^ng.*; * Current ^b^^ dp."*^ " 

not provide '$or'iho^erTi'i'zin;g^ or '-reaov^ - 

vacilit:ij^s\.* I;hcreasie' ipVs tudent: pa^^^ regui'fes 

, ' jpy^e physical ',s;^ace;^- .b caimot ,;acG6m^K)-^;y-, \ '\ ' - 

, / * .da;te thi^- id€)id-i'l:^ * - J/;*. 4^ ' T > ''\\ v,!-' ' 

- ?nadeq,\3at^*jfin^iici-r^^^ eduqational . * " V ■ 

.. , ^, * i'ti 'caA ari^l- llio'uid; be, -satis fie:4- i^^^ achieve greater ' . ., 

' . * /'i'/j'*/ the /1.4,,.AKiaa^ nine: we^e\judget3 to be" ^" , ; ; 

^ . /sHio*Ge^3^^ "Aiherioan ' • *-, V*^ - ^ 

/ / Aix'lihe^ '"Aca'denty',X^^ Acadeit^ Atlantic j,' 

' ' v"'v. '\>^ '^^ v^.^* 'V. Z:- ' " ' L 

/• / \ / * /Richfieild Acade^ny.>; Turlington .Indusi^^^ 

. National City fiiank^A'c^deigy / Marijafaletiafers Man^ 

' * , 'V Adadeitry / McGraw Hill Ac^a4^my/ Time-iife^Acaderny ; ^ and • ^ * • * 
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'■r-/,r .... . Xrftionl,Carbii^,^Ac§d^^ Two of .Che .Academies ^w^0 .rood- , 

' s-\ /;"estly successful in. att^iniha iieiV Tn^-^Y^-r' r 



, . \ V'sTLiccfeSs'fttil :^fe;tairi4.ng Eh'^S^ \ *: v > > ,/ '.-'i*' * ' ' 

J ^ . ; ^^anri-at^n^ ^6^nk' Al^^de^y^5;an3■ ,(21'^/i>4T>, i^^r^^o AitlTi^s.. \ ' 

>. ' ' * ' 'Ab^deiny ;;'i^*d^a:^tes^-\.Aca not op^^atloila-L tti-erefore/''' " ' * ' . 

• - *' program ^fWetiveji^s '. judW ndt-inade in this \ ' ^ 

: -^^ , ' :Ove^ali> .th^'-^tt^v^^Yoric Urb^ Le^d^ie- Street Academy ; • * - > 
/ / , • Prcgrarft'^vas: ^ucces.^f ul^y' attXining ^its- ob'iectives ♦ ' 



' , P repair atogV" ^chbo£g- : . f. 

.\ , •','aariem Preparatory /Acadeftiy ahd'v^the Newa^rk Preparatory 
I ^School ac.cept gr^duateS/pf* ti\k Stfreet. Academies .bn a fee 
\ basis • /Graduates of the- Street Ada^emies a,re cha^ge;^ an ^ , • 

•/ ; . ' > • ^ w ' *^ ' ' • " 

an^iual enrollment fee and expens/es of $2,500 to ^tterfd V 
/ Harlem/AcVdejTiy jajid 'Fxe'paratory.^Schg^ol/^ ' \ , ' 

^ ;\^..tt>t-a-l"af' ^ Acadejpcty ^participants' ' < " ' 

gradliat^^^^ Harlem Preparatory Academy in Jline,/1^70. 

-.;*ApprpximAtely 49, former Stree^ AcadenQ^ participants^^ \ - 
" -graSuated': f folrn Newark Prep^rattojry Schobl in' I^une, 19 70 .* 
^^'^ Tp date> 2,2 former" Street Academy pafticiparutl h^ye./ 



, ^/ ■ . been acdepte'd' by 15 colleges jahd universities^ - The 15, ' 
** - colleges and uniy^r&iti^s tbat:^. have accepted former rlStp^et 
' " ''Academy participants wKo* graduated- from the two Preparatory 

> • - . . . -168^ 
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/ -Vvi, ^V'*/, ' '\ cc-^Bifonx Community- Cblljsg^^ * 

* --OueensborOugH. C6iwnuni%y; tallegfe 

. ' " ' ' - ' ' 

./ Marympunt College ^ . 

--Manhattan-^ College / 

• - '* ' " * , , ^ * 

— For dH am* University n'*'-' . 
, — Broo)clyi>" Coii^^jge*^} ^ ^, 
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^'-TKirkland College^ ; ' , 

rrB^rhard iaruch., College 

VrPace Cojl^ge. ' . 

— Cettysbuxgh, College'^' 
t' ^ ^ 

^-Syrafcu^e >University ' 
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. : r ' chapter -vi ^ 

. r ■ - ' Corfdlusioris" and Recommendations 



y The New Vork Urban League Street Academy ^Projects as , 
" ' » . * ' 

.individual .multi-purpose exf>erimen.tal , educational projects 
*• servin'g basicairy high school dropouts have been successful. 
' -it, is npy' timjS'/to- consolidate the positive individuail . 

project gains and to. .utilize all available assets .to expand 

th6 experimental educational Academy pronects.'into an experi- 
^mental program titled. The New York City Urban League Aca- 

jdemy 'Progi;ain. • . 

• Conclusions and recommendations herein contained have 

been discussed with Mr. Livingston Wingate, Executive Di- 

. * < * • ♦» 

rector of the Ne«7 tork Urban League, somei. of his staff / and 

« * 

rep;re3entatives of the National Urban League While this stu- 
/' ^ / » 

dy was underway. Mr. Wingate^ and his starff are currently im- 

J plementrng some of these recommendations. 



• OVERALL PROGRAM 

Conclusion 1; The Street Academy experiment is successfully 
working in the context in which it was initiated. 
^ Re commenda tion ; It is recommended that thi Street Aca- V 
demy program be continued and expanded with , appropriate 
modifications. * ' 17^0 
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.Conclusion 2: The Street Academies have thus far functioned 
as a. series of independent unstnuctured experiments 
and demonstration projects. Sufficient time has* now 
elapsed in which gains may be identified and arrange- 
mentS made to consolidate them. 

Recommendation : It is recommended that the specific 
conditions 'of the Street Academy experiments/should now^ 
be formally stated in order to provide a basis for 
scientifically "testing different models or variations ' 
of one B^sic model. It is possible that each Academy 
couj-d be used as a prototype with variations in staffing 
jt^l ^pattetns, educational program content, financial arrange 
ments, type of students, nature of supportive services, 
. re],ationship to existing institutions* These variations 
would then f6rm the basis for a detailed and comprehen^ 
sive scientific /experiment to test the optimal combi- 
nation of elements which makes for maximum effectiveness 
. in education the target population. 

Conclusion- 3 ; A detailed' historical development of the Aca- 
'^^emy Program has not been prepared in a form' useful to 
the improvement of the program. 

Re commendation ; It is Recommended that a detailed his- 
tory of^he Street Academy Program be prepared and dis- * 
seminated. ^ *r . * . 
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Conclusion 4; The goals .and 6b jectiyejs^ f or each Academy 

and the Academy Program need additional clarification. 
Recommendation ; is recommended ' that gpals and ob- 

jectives be clarified, implemented -and promulgated • . 
* • • f 

Conclusion 5; Due to the experimental nature of the curri- 
culum, it was not sufficiently^ standardized. 
. . Recommendation ; It is recommended that based op what 
was "found to be the most effective curriculum compo- ♦ 
nents^a basic curriculum be standardized both' for {he. 
Street , Academies and the Academies of Transition. 

ADMINISTRATION ' " ^ 



Conclusion 6; Central coordination of the Street- Academies 
IS presently lacking. Administrative efficiency, is 
^ thereby impaired. ^ 
Recommendation ; It is recommended that a " comprehen- * 
sive central system of program administration be im- 
plemented immediately. Such a system should be flexible 
enough to permit each Academy >to partially develop its 
own individual style of operations based on the' nee'ds _ 
pecvjliar to that Academy or based on the special con- 
ditions of the experiment germane to that Academy. Ne- 
vertheless,, a comprehensive set of program guidelines 
; should be prepared and promulgated by the New York Urban 
League. 17)2 
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ronclusioB 7: Some of the fiscaj." records were not easily** ^ * > 

■ .. : , - I - • - . V' - • 

obtainable • • ' ' ' ^ • o ' • * . ^ ' 

• ' . , I . . • . ^ • - ' . . ^ " . / - , >. ' •». 
Recoinmenda ti6n^ *'I.t is ' reconunended- that a. urti±oj(rm, ,3*^ 

\TT~ ' \ . . , • - • ' 

thorough and comprehensiye .procedure for fiscal ac- V ' ' ' w'* 

^ ' counting bfe established aJj'd, fmplemen-te'd for all Aca- 
^* *.** 

• demies and administrative operations';' ' ~ ^ \ . 

^ Conclusion 8: More ^ systematic proqed.ur'es-* fer^ the pur.chase . . 
, ^ of ' mstructoional. materials was. needed, ^ . ' - ^ ^ 



• v Recommendation: -^Itryis fecpmmended ..that Rla^s be made *, ' 

* * : 'and implemented for the. purchase of instructlpjiai m^- * ' V' 
' . ' ' ■ . • . • ' ' * • ' / # „ 

Cjbnclusibn 9 ; ^ Data rcol'l^cting, bqth. iijternally for. the Aca-// ' v,v 
• demies »and for -'external, dls^emi-nation') * has* nbt been " 
• suf'f iciently comprehensUv^.* ^.y '*\ ' ^"^'^ ' ' • ' 

' . ' R§<^mm^d a t i on ; /.It ^^'c^rjmendfed.; thaf an ! appropriate * . * . 
da^ta, collecting^ and disi5'emina'titig>'sy&*teift'"shb^^ im- . 



. * . \ , /^bremerited/lcmfi.ediatelyv* '"^ " z-"- ' . 

CbricXusioh iQ'z ' ,Int^ftfal :and' ^x^eril^l eva^uatioji; systems ' 
. \. • r were/ not ublli'^'ea as^ a-'means'^of program -improvem'fe-nt * 

' 'Ifecg.6mipgR(j;a1: io.n i . /it is ''recpmmeiided/that internal arid ' * 
• ^ ^'^ ; ' ' external -Jey a 31uaJ:i on syst^elns'^be-^develope^^' and utilized • 

' ;'' Cpn'clilsion<'\llV^ ' prbq-ram servicers Sudh as health, ^ 

* ' , , v^'*.p3y>chdl'6gicai servi.ces, academic counse<ljjig and job* 

' ' * /V' s^'*''; ' / ' ^ ' • - • ' 

, ' / ; / • '\GOunseling;!^"re riot- adeqii;ate *to- serve ^11 the students* 
V \ * " • ' . >^ 'Rfecoinhfen?d'atlon ; . It is i:.ecojnrifiended tjtat* app 

^' ' .su|>p6rtive services be nnacie "'availabie to eadH-Academyv ^ 



c6pclusion 12: - Planned, organized essential program elfe- 

menfcs'^sucb as recreation and, artistic deyelopmen^: were'' 
^ rxot. integral .parts of i the program^ • . ' ' ' 

* • Rec6jpmendcN:i6n ; It is Tecommended that -essential- pro-. 
: gran elfemeiits such as- recreational and , artistic dfeVe-- 
.Iqpment be^ made 'integfr.al- parts, of the on-goj-ng Acada-. 
' . !'ki,e-$ program. . ■ ^ \. ^ , ' 



. Gondii Us ion v^j 3^:1 'Pe^^ s'tandard^^ {f or the .st^'ff require ' 

additi9ri^l" sp€^c;ifici ^V- " , • ' 'a*^' 

i'\ Recomme,ndytion ; > 3;e'j5o|muehde(¥^ that'/giiidelipes be* 

^V^^-t^t>lishedr stating thd' ^pe^llf^*<j pblA-ciks . of/ the' Aoa^ ^ 
^* ' ' ' v ' * ' • *'/ f ' * ; :^ > • ^1 

^demy and the" staYidards' of ^peiyfdd^aWce- expected c5f ^each^ ' 



^, "staff member.. . 



v^r : is * 



^Conej.usijDn 14; , More" exteir\sive in ser^^ice staffs '^VMnitiq .i's 
necessary .and desirable* ' ' ' •/ - 'V'>,'^* ' 4^ 

Recommendation ; It, isL recommended^that a comprehensive 

, • ^ * ' 

%^ ,^progif^ of 'staff training be planned, ''developed' and im- 

^ ^ , ^. . \ ' ^ 0 , ' '-i ' 

^ ''plemented. immediately. ^A^ propc^al .tc? establish an -urban 

institdte^ f'or the, ^training of Stre'^t .Academy 'shpuld be'* 
re con side re d 



Concliision 15: Street workers were integral arid invaluable 
ingredients in «the Street 'Academy Program". ^ 



y. RecQnuhend^tion ; is jrecbnuherided^that the .street * 

worker /aspect of , the^ Program be' continued and 'expanded. 



STUDENTS * 



V ' ' ' Conclusion X6: Student recruitment^. was less than optimally 
effec.tiye. . \ ' 

' ' . Recommend;at;ion v It is repommended thabj a ^'rogram^for 

, • - ^ .more ^extensive andxef f Active 'st^udent 'recruitment be 

• . - fJlahnad and^ implemented /.u * * . ' 

_ , Conclusion 17'; jr^ie proceduireB^ employe'd to' irecdrd ^i^iident , ' 
»' :^ / ' •' attendfa'n.ce'^awfere vin need'/ o.f modif icatiort, ' . 

* ' ' .R^fipmmend^ti'on-; " It" is 'r^ecftSirnmended -that' a, procedure 
v\' o^.i^o'i^ ;^ccout>tin for stud^n-t ,'a*J:tendaru:e jDe established 



» ^^'^yj^- * * ' r/*ConcluS^i:on .'-l?: ^ The'fe i-? a' need' for" a. f inanpial/aid- program' > ' -^^ 
v^'- J ^'{vr* ./i^i^;as^ifet' s^tide^^^ th%*pfo^ram. ^"^ . v '-l 

S/-' f- -^^ceiranendatioil: It i^ recpifimende:^ that a financial 'aid . 

' * y': - ft ' *«tp]K>g'ra,nt-Det^igipldlneBte'9^^ in the prdgrcim,^' ' ' 

-''^^r ^ . ^ J^. if., ' .^ pp)^lusi<m[ 'l9.C ':\'^^^'^ [y^^. i^adegyate ;f (3»lj.oW-up<»Df , stud^fents ^ ^ - . . ^. 

'."■^^ W'^"' v'-' ^>*»'; \ r* '/ > - V' " * • ' -t- ,* 

v'S^''> /^' "^ ' ^ 

\ f..' / /'-''^M ' ftQCotmrfendatioTf^^ It ,recoS^en4e.qF ''th^fe .a .stJrfdi^nt*^ fol-'* * . 

'^^ .?>^'*''»''*I^'\Toi)'^u^?^ *|nald,e an ant e^^rs^^ pai^t' of each Aca~' 



ment program is needed. 



4 % 

.Recontmendation ; It is reconim|^nded that comprehen-. 
sive developmental- student aslessment-prog^am be pi^nned 



and imple'inented^ '. Vj. ' " ' • ' \. 



^^'r^' Cb-JKs-lnasxoh^ 21; .Tlt^J-ACademies havg'^fanptionl.drwtthout a i\\ 



stable funding p^tte,rnv iriijiimizing the 'pbssib'ilities -V' 
of planning program ^li:tabifility and J>rogrfm e^gqctiyeness . 
Recommendation; It 'is, rej^^Oipmen^ed *tf?atl ea^^ the cor- 
^/..porate'^^sponsQjtrfi guat^ntee' eabhfAcademy^^a ^hre,e year 
" - -'.'tundxng^periop^ of opeig^ations:,' ;f)lus ,f ees .f 6r -graduates 
..^ . ^1 ---T' :'::^^r..-.;rT'^ ^';%he Ac acJemy fwht^-^lri^esr^-^^p Schoo hs' p 



'k 



Concrusidn 22: There was insufficient invo'lvemdnt of cor- 



/'porate sponsor^' in the Academies pifogram. ' 

' *^ • / ^ ^ • 
' 'Recommendation : It is recommended that ^corporate ^pon- 

sors become mo*re i involved in the Academies ' Program. 

1 ^ . . ' 

This recommendation could be implemented in at least ' • 

» ' * »t 

; two major ways': ' * 

— Regular pl^anned meeti'lig. between representatives of 
corporate sponsors. Academy staff and students could > 
be he id. ^ , ' ^ , 

--Cqrporate .sponsors^ and 'Academies could develop com- 

prehens'ive work' 'study programs^ for, students. 1*76 
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Gonclusion' 23: Inadequate provisions have been* made for 
financing Academy graduates who attend Prep 'Schools . 
To date, the New York City Urban Ljeague has 'assumed 
this fiscal responsibility through' fund raising* 
Recommendation: ' It is recommended that 'corporate 
sponsors assume the fiscal responsibility for graduates 
of their Academies. 

:* Conclusiori' 24: The budgets of the Academies did not allow 
full implementation of the Stteet Academy program. 
Recommendation : It is recommended that .additional 
funds be .made available to each Academy in order that 
they can more fully implement their programs. 
Additional funding should be sought from agencies such 
as the Office of Economic Opportunity, New York State 
Education' Department, United States Office of Education 
and Foundations. ' - ' , 

Conclusion 25: Effectiveness of each Academy could have 
been enhanced by more adequate physical facJilitieg. 
Recommendation : It is recommended that more adequate 
physical facilities be obtained for each' Academy . 

INVOLVEMENT ' . 

7 L * * * V * 

• ' , • ' ^ 

Con<jlusion 26: More e^ftensive parental and community i,r^- 

i> * 

volvement would have enhanced the Academies* effective- 
ness. • > jL7'*7 
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Recommendation ; * It is, recommended that more extensive 
parental and community involvement in the Academies' 
program fee planned and implemented, 

lusion 27; More extertsive ^ participation of relevant 
agencies and groups is necessary and desirable^ 
Recommendation ; . It is recommended that a purvey of 
relevant agencies and groups made to ascertain the 
availability of resources that can be utilized by the 
Academies, 
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PHAPTER VII 



FUTURE IMPLICATIONS 




Thue N§w York City^ Urban League* is operating a set- of 
14 Str^eet Academy Brojects. These 14 projects have' ope ratred^ 
semi-autonomously . ^ , ^ 

The Street Academy' Program is operating in three, dis-' 
tinct and related phases: (1) -Street Academies; (2.) Acad-^ 
emles of Trangition.; and (3^ ' Preparatory Schools, Two phases, 
Strpet'Academy and.Acadejny of Transition, currently operate 
under the aegis of the New ,York City Urban I^eague, The Pfe-^ , 
paratory Schools, Harlem and Newark, are separate independent 

entities. I ^ ^ * •) / • - • 

' I ^ ' ' ' ' ' r - 

Street Academy Consolidation Plan * 

; • ' ' ' ^• 

' • ^> \ 

A plan sho.uld ^be developed .for imglementatfon in IS 71 ^* 

that would' combine the current three phase psp^gram approach 
of tJie^STreet Academy Program into a one phase program ap- • 
proach^ Combining the three phas,ed program approach into a 
one phase program approach would have many ^ far rea!^hing and* 
profound be^nefits fpr 'p'^rticipants , staff, finanbd,^ spon- 
sors, the National Urban ieaguev^nd the,.New York Cdty 
Urban League/, - , ' ^ \ 

Eight major benefits of thiS^program consolidation 
would be: ' ' jL^9 
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— iriore ^participants woui;d be served; . ' 

• * • ' ' , ■ I ' ' ' \ z ^ ' ^ 

— participants would better' able to progress to' , 
hi^h school diplomas at *a' faster rate; 

« ' "P^rticiga'nt • placemen.t within ^nd. outside of the 

program would become more precise and meaningful; 

. ~pex_RupjLl_CQS,ts_^W-duLdw,be. .reduced; — \ . - 

. - • — overall program coordination would be' enhanced; 

— record kfeeping and participant data>^would be fa- 
cilitated; . y \ 

* --^stabili^y and quality of. staff would be enhanced;. 

--overall p^rogram- effectiveness would be enhanced. 

' V , " ^ 

, 1 . ' ' t - 

Accreditation ^ ' \ ^ • ' - * ^ 

The Academy Program should ascerta^in^ and satisfy re-* 
quirements for New York State accreditation of its program. 
Basic subjects taught. dn the Academies should be accre'dited 
^in-order that "student participants may receive credits 
fot completed s jiudy • The program should culminate in- at' 
least a high school diploma. Credit^ for college level 
class should also be possible. The I^ew York State Edu- . 
cation Dfepartraent's C(^llege Proficiency program is one 
example of an instrumentality that could be uti'lized to 
achieve this objective, ' • 

*^ " 

- • ^ • • / ' . ^ ^ ^ . • 

Additional Program. Elements • v • jL80 

Four major elements were ^absent from ' the 1969-70 

Street Academy ProgrShrl^'^Miajor program 'elements 'absent 

were: ( 1) physical recreation; (2) aesthetic appreciation 
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'^such as 'music and art; (3) s*upportive services such as 
guidaiice and psycho logicaj^ ahdjc^) internal and external, 
'evaluation, ' . , , ' 

•<These four major program e^lements ..should be incor- 

porated in-to the program consolida'tiori plan previously. 

described and implemented no later tKa-n'l971.^ ' 



Summary St-atement ~ ' 

It is anticipajred that minimally the three major 

program areas herein presented will be consideired,^ planned< 

developed and implemented in the future New YorJc City 

Urban League Academy Program. 

The New .York City Urban League, co^poratet sponsors, 

the National 'Utban League, and all other irrdivi-dual 



afid groups involved in the Street Academy Prog;ram are 
coihmendedjj^or their exemplary efforts. 
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